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Dedicated to my friends past and present, Media Ed Foundation, 
and Dolly Parton’s Imagination Library. Also dedicated to all public 
library, public school, public colleges, public employees, and 
librarians and teachers in Kansas. From one source all things 
depend. 


Version history: 

v1.0 - November 2024 - Edited version. 

v0.9999 - August 2024 - Initial commit. Unedited version. I do 
not believe capital-t Technology, let alone Ed Tech, is the solution 
to all problems in education. Read Audrey Watters or Langdon 
Winner on Ed Tech. We need comprehensive College for All and the 
end of student loans. Good academic libraries in tuition-free public 
universities that provide great, life-changing books and periodicals 
to students so that they don’t have to spend their youth staring at a 
screen just to do their homework or read for pleasure. We want 
analog education technology! We want phone- and _ laptop-free 
classrooms, in Socratic seminar arrangement. We want a K-PhD 
education that doesn’t require a single computer beyond word 
processing, printing support, journal/book discovery, or email. For 
all those other non-traditional students who are working or not age 
18-24, let’s build robust OER ecosystems, with public libraries as 
the foundation for lifelong learning! 
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No affiliation with Raspberry Pi. Any reference to Raspberry Pi is 
in mere honor of the fact that their nonprofit makes some of the 
best, most affordable computers on the education market. Please 
buy a Raspberry Pi or give a Raspberry Pi to someone you think 
would benefit. 


“If you have a [potato] garden and an [Open Access] library, you 
have everything you need.” - Cicero [modified] 


“T know the home-based bookshelf is emotionally attractive to 
many who fancy themselves to be intellectuals. But if you are really 
that smart, why are you paying dearly for something that you can 
get for free?” - Mr. Money Mustache 
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“Yet one of the most remarkable things that Sahlberg said passed 
practically unnoticed. ‘And’, he mentioned at one point, ‘there are 
no private schools in Finland.’ [...] There are no private universities 
offering Finnish degrees. The implications of all this are profound. 
Even though other choices are available, practically every person in 
Finland still attends public school, whether for pre-K or a PhD. How 
is this possible? In a way the answer is simple: Finland has 
enshrined the right to a high-quality, free education for all citizens 
in the Finnish constitution, and has held itself to that commitment 
as a society." - Anu Partanen, The Nordic Theory of Everything 
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“Knowledge is not the personal property of its discoverer, but the 
common property of all. As we enjoy great advantages from the 
inventions of others, we should be glad of an opportunity to serve 
others by any invention of ours, and this we should do freely and 
generously.” - Ben Franklin 
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“There is no patent. Could you patent the sun?” - Jonas Salk 
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“Democracy rests on an ideal of equality in which everyone has a 
voice. Patriarchy, although frequently misinterpreted to mean the 
oppression of women by men, literally means a hierarchy -- a rule 
of priests -- in which the priest, the hieros, is a father. It describes 


an order of living that elevates fathers, separating fathers from sons 
(the men from the boys) and men from women, and placing both 
children and women under a father’s authority. With the 
renaissance of women’s voices in the late twentieth century, with 
sons questioning the authority of fathers, especially with respect to 
war, with the revolution in technology reducing the need for a 
priesthood by providing direct access to knowledge, the foundations 
of patriarchy were eroding.” - Carol Gilligan, The Birth of Pleasure 


Chapter 1 
University in... a Raspberry Pi? 


“What school did you go to?” We all get this question. I usually 
hesitate and chew it over, before offering, “I go to the University in 
a Raspberry Pi.” Just kidding, I have never said that. But I should. 
That is to say, my university is an $80 Raspberry Pi connected to 
the internet. While some colleges have vast libraries, my library is 
my local public libraries’ digital ebooks collection, and the wide 
swath of free and open textbooks available on the internet in places 
like the Open Textbook Library or LibreTexts. While some colleges 
have sports facilities, my gym is the work-out room connected to 
my apartment. While some universities offer dorms and cafeterias 
and big grassy lawns, my dorm is my apartment (with a nice desk I 
bought) and my kitchen where I batch cook vegan whole foods for 
mere dollars a day. If I want coffee, I brew it myself in my Mr. 
Coffee. If I want to play or read on the lawn, I go to a nearby park. 
All this is enabled by my full-time job, which pays for my 
apartment, internet, food, and my $80 Raspberry Pi. This is all I 
need to self-educate for the rest of my life, and it cost me $80 every 
few years. Try and find a university for $80. Whereas you can get a 
degree in four years for $240,000 from a private college, I just 
replace my Raspberry Pi when a new model comes out. 

You might attend a different university. Perhaps you go to the 
University in a Macbook Air, or a University in a Dell Latitude 
5540. Perhaps your University operates off linux, or macOS, or 
Windows. All these flavors carry different associated costs (macOS 
> Windows > Linux), but I am perfectly happy running Debian on 
$80 worth of hardware. This beloved Raspberry Pi, which tries its 
hardest to use open hardware and open source software and is 
developed by a UK nonprofit, is my alma mater. All I know is that I 
paid $80 and I was a student. I didn’t need co-signers on a loan or a 
FAFSA, all I needed was a job that paid for housing (if I wasn’t 
living at home) and food and internet and the Raspberry Pi. 
Everything else was purchased at Goodwill or Craigslist for mere 
dollars. I walked to work and ran around my neighborhood for 
exercise. I bought a bike for $200 off Craigslist. The University of 


Raspberry Pi holds no prestige, no endowment, no old boys 
network, yet at the same time no admission requirements, no SAT 
minimum score, and no tuition. And that’s why I love it; why I’m 
writing this book to my beloved school. Anyone can attend for $80 
(price may change by the time you read this), and receive a really 
damn good education. You don’t get a degree, you don’t earn any 
prestige, but what you get is the knowledge that you can educate 
yourself for the entire 90+ years of your life for the cost of internet 
and a Raspberry Pi. You don’t need a prestigious degree when you 
are that empowered. But you must learn how to learn at the 
University in a Raspberry Pi. And that’s what this book is for: To 
teach you how to educate yourself on the internet and through your 
public library using your Raspberry Pi. 

In Girard, Kansas in the 1920’s through fifties was a publisher 
who printed five cent, 68 page paperbacks for working people. The 
press was called “Little Blue Books” and was by-lined “A University 
in Print.” Little Blue Books put literature, nonfiction, and 
philosophy in a little book that fit in a shirt pocket that only cost 
five cents, practically affordable by anyone. Ironically, the printing 
press, even though selling for bare bone prices, sold so voraciously 
and in mass quantities that the owner of the press, Emanuel 
Haldeman-Julius, became wealthy. It’s kind of an irony -- by 
helping the working class become educated, Little Blue Books made 
its owner wealthy. I firmly believe this is a lesson America as a 
whole needs to learn. By helping, in any and all capacity, the 
working class to become educated, America will become 
prosperous. The overall fear that if you educate your minimum 
wage workers, they will get better jobs and no longer work for 
minimum wage, is what keeps businesses from offering any 
subsidized education to its employees. Businesses actively believe 
that in order to have cheap labor, they must prevent legislatively 
the education of the working class and is the reason why you have 
state governments stripping public education of funding and 
resources. This is all caused by legislators who are bought by 
campaign contributions of businesses and business owners who get 
the official elected in exchange for promises that they’ll gut public 
education. Paranoid business owners fear widespread, effective 
public education because they fear educated working class people. 
Some working class people play along, vocally voting for candidates 
who promise to strip public education of funding, which actively 


works against theirs and their children’s active interests, just so 
they can tell their bosses and CEOs they’re no threat (so please 
don’t fire me during the next round of cuts). They pretend that 
they’re transphobic or homophobic in order to make it appear that 
they don’t recognize that LGBTQ+ people are often working class 
and bullied away from respectable work and education because of 
systemic oppression from institutions like the church and police 
force. They offer no solidarity to women or queer people, or black 
or indigenous working class people. They align themselves with 
billionaire overlords, acting as if voting for anti-public education 
candidates will help them become billionaires themselves (surprise! 
Billionaires don’t tend to grow up working class). Ultimately, 
present day America is enmeshed in anti-intellectualism that keeps 
oppressed people from receiving a good education. That’s why 
Emanuel Haldeman-Julius was hounded for tax evasion by the FBI, 
and his printing press devolved because of the Red Scare 
fearmongering democratic socialism. Because the wealthy are 
scared shitless that the working class can be (or are) educated, 
because an educated working class won’t work (or be forced to 
work) for exploitative businesses that disrespect their employees or 
might on the whole vote for people who tax the rich. So public 
education gradually devolves over the decades with no one in 
power, including the media, noticing or caring, because everyone’s 
trying to pretend that they’re aligned with their bosses and 
billionaire CEOs in order to keep their job in an uber-capitalist 
world where we’re supposed to appreciate CEO-median employee 
pay discrepancy rather than seeing it as a corrupt moral order. 
Unfortunately for the billionaires, there have been thousands of 
working and middle class computer scientists and academics 
building up the ecosystem of open source. An engineering practice 
-- releasing code under a copyleft license -- that proved itself highly 
effective and efficient now has been adopted by educators and 
public servants. Open source works for education just as well as it 
works for engineering. When someone volunteers as an open source 
developer, they create an invention that is released into the open 
domain for anyone in the whole world to use without restriction. 
Computer scientists realized they were making enough money in 
their day jobs that they could moonlight as volunteers to create 
inventions in the open domain. Educators, though to a lesser extent, 
also have realized they can volunteer their skills by inventing 


inventions or writing books in the open domain. These books are 
available to anyone in the world without restriction. This is a result 
of a combination of factors, 1) that there is no labor cost because it 
is volunteer labor or paid up front by grants or crowdfunding, and 
2) that transmission of digital files on the internet (which computer 
scientists invented, keep in mind) is essentially included in the cost 
of monthly internet. So here we see a progress in technology that 
Haldeman-Julius could never have anticipated: Beyond a monthly 
subscription to the internet (free at the public library!!!) and an $80 
Raspberry Pi (free at the public library!!!), there now exist books 
that are free to read. Five cents in 1923 is equivalent to 86 cents 
today after inflation. The Open Textbook Library (https:// 
open.umn.edu/opentextbooks) has 1400 open textbooks. If you 
were to go to the public library and download all 1400 textbooks to 
read at home on your Raspberry Pi (very easy to do in the course of 
an hour by scraping their API), you would pay $80 (the cost of the 
Raspberry Pi) for 1400 textbooks. That is roughly 5.71 cents per 
book. If Little Blue Books were a University in Print for 5 cents per 
book, then open source textbooks are similarly a University in a 
sppsberry Pi for 5.7 cents per book! Do you see the effectiveness of 
open source books? Just like Haldeman-Julius was able to sell 
books for five cents, the spirit of his Girard, KS printing press is 
alive and well in the spirit of open source textbooks, which can be 
acquired even today for five cents each! That’s not even including 
the hundred of thousands of books available in the public domain 
online at sites like Archive.org, Project Gutenberg, or Palace 
Project; that’s just the books available at one site (The Open 
Textbook Library). That’s why I call my printing press I’m 
publishing this book with “Little #96d7af Books”, because once 
your become “Open Education Literate”, you will know how to 
acquire open source books for around five cents each. Welcome to 
the world of Free Thought. The “Free” is literal - Free/Libre Open 
Source Software (FLOSS) and books for mere pennies. 

Open source books are called “Open Educational Resources”, or 
OER. While books are, well, books, and require no more technology 
than what is contained within the product itself (maybe including 
your eyes), OERs require a computer to read because they are 
digital books. This has both its upsides and downsides. An upside is 
that digital books require no space to save on your “bookshelf” and 
are free, but the downside is that they require the internet and a 


physical computer (fortunately the Raspberry Pi is a nonprofit-made 
computer for only $80, a fraction of the cost of equivalent laptops 
that can cost more than $700). So there are tradeoffs! It is not a 
panacea, because afterall, not everyone in the world has the 
internet. But I would estimate that within a few centuries everyone 
in the world will have a computer and access to the internet (and 
computers are always improving and going down in price). So that 
is a bet I’m willing to take, that within a few centuries, everyone 
will have access to OER. An upside to OER is that ebooks require 
very barebone technology to read (you can read an ebook on a 
twenty year old computer) and are very small files - ranging from 
half a meg on the small end of .epubs to eighty or so megs on the 
image-intense, big end of art .pdfs. Even the big end of file size is 
quick and easy to transfer over the internet. So ebooks are easy and 
cheap to host, serve, transfer, and download and store. As Brewster 
Kahle is quick to point out, the equivalent of the Library of 
Congress (28 million books) in a 1 meg text file for each book 
would cost less than the price of a month’s rent. Even though these 
are copyrighted work, so the question is moot, $800 over 28 million 
is roughly .0029 of a cent per book. Perhaps that’s the real cost of 
OER. Just like Haldeman-Julius had economies of scale that allowed 
him to sell books for five cents and still make a profit, OERs have 
economies of scale that allow for distribution of ebooks that cost, 
downstream to the end user, pennies. 

But what’s this repeated business of “University in <blank>”? 
Why are these books and hardware equivalent to a University? That 
deserves clarification. University is often viewed as a brick and 
mortar campus with buildings and facilities dedicated to learning. A 
Raspberry Pi, I would offer, is a brick and mortar computer with 
software and networking dedicated to learning. The similarities are 
voluminous, nearly everything you can do towards learning at a 
University as an undergraduate you can do at home on a Raspberry 
Pi, save working in laboratories. So quick process of elimination: 
You probably can’t find work at something that requires training in 
a lab at home on your Raspberry Pi. Cross out chemistry and 
physics. But nearly everything else is possible because nearly 
everything else just includes reading and processing your reading, 
while also listening to lectures. Lectures are voluminous on the 
internet (and at your public library in the form of Great Courses 
audiobooks and videos), and as mentioned open source textbooks 


can be used as primary learning resources. Your public library and 
its interlibrary loan program and Archive.org can fulfill any need of 
secondary sources. To make up for missing socratic conferences, 
you can attend book clubs at your public library or online via zoom. 
You can have a book club with friends and family. You’ll make 
connections and ties with people who live in your town (not some 
far off college town that you’ll move away from after you graduate 
in four year because rent is so high). You won’t go into debt just to 
read public domain classics which you could get for free online or 
at your public library nor go in debt just to learn how to code 
(which you can do for free at https://freecodecamp.org). I am a 
proponent of public education when it is free or payable through a 
summer job, but since postsecondary education isn’t free (unless you 
get a scholarship), I suggest looking to Open Education, which is 
free to anyone, anywhere, at any age. 

This book is written implicitly for adults (not youth, though 
there may be information to glean from it if you have the time) and 
is a reflection on what Adult Education meant to me when I started 
studying computer science formally at age 30. I received help in a 
myriad of ways, but I don’t believe anyone is truly a lone wolf or 
free agent in the school of lifelong learning. We all have community 
resources we can efficiently use and friends we can sufficiently trust 
in such a capacity that we can live fruitful, contented, and 
prosperous working class lives. I’m not exactly writing to people 
who don’t, for example, already read. But if you’re a voracious 
reader, and have been your entire life, and just need some 
suggestions for ways to accelerate your adult education or ways to 
learn new things that you’ve always wanted to learn but didn’t have 
the time or resources to try, this might be an appropriate book. I am 
writing to the people who go to the public library weekly and rely 
on similar public services in order to stay happy as a working class 
adult in an uber-capitalist world that otherwise wants to continue 
to pay low wages for as long as possible to working class people, or 
at least punish and imprison them for supposed moral failings (read: 
not being rich). Fortunately for all of us, being rich does not mean 
you’re smart, and being poor doesn’t mean you’re dumb. People 
collect money as if dollar amounts were equivalent to intelligent 
quotients, and the richest are often the loudest about their supposed 
relative intelligence (despite evidence otherwise). Those of us 
working class know the rich aren’t any smarter than us, and that 


class isn’t determined by genetics. It’s determined by human capital, 
cultural capital, and social capital, and the zip code you were born 
in, among other things. We are lifelong educators not because 
degrees and diplomas make us rich, but because DIY self-education 
that’s frugal and debt-free is the very definition of a life well lived. 
We want to explore and invent, learn and teach. We are the people 
that don’t need to be told to read and study, and we spend our lives 
optimizing the return on investment in education fine-tuned to our 
circumstances and unfortunately small bank accounts. We don’t 
believe that we need to spend mega bucks for the elusive effluvium 
called “prestige”, which is never free and never democratic. We 
believe education should be available to everyone regardless of 
race, gender, sex, age, class, or ability and should be supported by 
our government(s) to create an educated electorate. We are the 
anarchists that set up anarchist libraries for anyone who wants to 
be able to read zines, books, and watch documentaries for free, paid 
for through volunteer hours and donations, a plan doomed to fail 
but beautiful and life changing while it lasts. We are frugal and 
penny-wise because we believe knowledge is suppressed in the real 
world, by powerful bullies and tyrants who hold on to bronze age 
beliefs because it gives a chintzy definition of ideal social order 
from the days of Kings and divine right, with them on top, 
naturally. They don’t believe power should be earned and justified, 
to lead the world by example rather than coercion, force, or fear. 
They believe they should rule by divine law and an ignorant 
reading of genetics which says the rich are rich because they are 
intelligent and the working class simply aren’t and so deserve their 
lot. This is the landscape of prejudices and disinformation we must 
counter constantly in our lives as citizens and parents/relatives/ 
friends in a (supposed) democracy and free market (whose 
freedom?). That is what democracy is, this constant countering of 
disinformation, the constancy of class war. So many lies are 
embedded in our laws and police force that must be deconstructed 
and replaced as we progress as a society. We can only do this by 
educating and receiving education from our fellow residents of the 
world, shared and distributed by volunteer labor. Our 
intellectualism, the blood sweat and tears we shed by reading books 
and discussing books, serves as the backbone in what we can offer 
the world through invention and idea. We know nothing good 
comes from ignorance (willful or otherwise). That’s why we all need 


to do our part to help and spread OER, by either consuming open 
source books or creating our own open source books and zines. 
Don’t be ignorant of OER when OER stands to offer so much to 
people, as an important evolution in public education. We grew up 
in public schools, public libraries, listening to public radio and 
watching public television. Now we just need to open source all 
those resources, in order to eliminate the barrier of police-enforced 
intellectual property laws that prevent the widespread dispersal of 
information when the costs to that dispersal now approach fractions 
of pennies, if it weren’t for intellectual property laws. We need to 
see public education, public television/radio, and public libraries 
begin to use and support open licenses if we truly want to reach and 
educate everyone in the world with minimal financial burden to 
them. Electronics are a terrible bargain with many downsides, 
including the civic and educational degradation found by a 
worldwide addiction to social media websites, but if we cut out the 
social media and influencer crap and stick to what we know -- that 
is, books, documentaries, lectures, journal articles, music albums, 
and radio programs -- we truly stand to transform the world in a 
way that improves the lot of the working class. People deserve 
human rights and the pursuit of happiness, and nothing 
essentializes the quiddity of those lofty ambitions than Open 
Education. At some point our nation decided postsecondary 
education would not be free. That is an irredeemable mistake. But 
as Deborah P. Amory writes in the introduction of their 
“Introduction to LGBTQ+ Studies” OER: 

“This textbook is dedicated to the bold idea that information and 
education should be free and widely accessible across age, race, 
class, gender, and other categories — such as the nation-state — 
that are all too often invoked to divide peoples... Producing an 
open-license textbook for LGBTQ+ studies embodies the spirit of 
the political struggle for the rights of gender and sexual minorities 
that also animates the field itself. This textbook is free for everyone 
to use; it is community oriented and a cultural production grounded 
in the struggle to challenge stereotypes, silences, and untruths that 
have long been circulated about lesbians, gays, bisexuals, trans folk, 
queer and nonbinary people, our histories, and our cultures. It’s a 
kind of DIY LGBTQ+ project for the twenty-first century. It also 
helps combat the high cost of a college education in the United 
States, and around the world. Students all too often simply cannot 


afford to purchase textbooks for their classes because the books cost 
too much.” 

We operate under a few explicit and unassailable assumptions in 
Open Education: Education should cost mere pennies to everyone, 
everywhere, or paid through by sensible progressive taxation. That 
is the ambition we are all operating under and are collectively 
working to accomplish. Some people think “cheap” education is 
acceptable versus completely free. I’ll admit I have a $200 a year 
education budget for external resources. But that’s after years of 
work to build up an endowment that will pay for that in perpetuity 
by being invested in index funds using the 4% Rule. But I will not 
spend more than $200 a year, and that specifically includes college 
tuition. When you can pop into the public library’s internet and 
download 1400 textbooks from the Open Textbook Library to pop 
into your $80 Raspberry Pi to read at home, we are continuing the 
legacy of Little Blue Books which helped educate the working 
classes for five cents a pop. Your OER is also five cents a pop 
amortized, and I suggest you acquaint yourself with this (BRAND 
NEW! So don’t kick yourself if you’re not already aware!) world of 
Open Education. It’s not perfect. We are democratic citizens that 
make mistakes, hopefully without inhumane punishment for our 
missteps and miscalculations. We believe in growth and demand 
our governments make decisions and take actions that facilitate and 
prioritize the growth of working and voting citizens, rather than 
just the rich. We know education can and should be subsidized by 
the government and charities, to the point that it is universally free 
to all its citizens. We know education doesn’t end when you turn 22 
or get a diploma, and that the world we seek is created by people 
with a thirst for knowledge and social justice cultivated by reading 
and empathizing with the unjustly oppressed. That there are truly 
autocrats and autocrat-adjacent yes-men who desire to exploit their 
fellow humans (and animals) because they narcissistically view 
themselves as superior and more deserving and more naturally 
intelligent, and that in my opinion and in empirical history, 
democracy is fundamentally the best way to counter this autocracy. 
Though democracy is not perfect (because only the anti-democracy 
Plato believe in and promoted the perfect), it is self-cleansing 
because it strives towards universal free public education and the 
equity implied by human rights and medicare and housing for all. 
We have an excellent tool in our disposal, and that is open source 


licenses for creative works. It would be silly to say that open source 
licenses are going to cure everything wrong with latent autocratic 
forces like racism, classism, homophobia, ageism, and transphobia, 
etc. But there is not an equitable future without openly licensed 
educational resources. Copyright has failed us in the age of the 
internet, and is now a tool of the police state to justify mass 
surveillance. 

So cozy up with your e-reader and take my best attempt at 
spinning a tale about my experience with open source and adult 
education. It’s not rags to riches, nor is it applicable to everyone 
everywhere, but if you give me a few hours I will try and convince 
you that when you create something for the world someday in the 
future (which I hope you aspire to), you should try using an open 
license at least once, twice, thrice, or for the rest of your life. If I 
can get you to experiment with a Creative Commons license, for 
example, on a piece of art or writing, and experiment with where 
that takes you and the artwork (or ways to perpetuate your creative 
process through alternative funding of open domain works), then I 
will have succeeded. If when you see a work that was created just 
this year, but it is already in the public domain (95 years earlier 
than it otherwise would have), and you smile just a bit at the punk 
rockedness of that all, I will have made a difference. Each one of us 
is in charge of our own anarchist library (or free school, if you 
prefer). How will you stock your shelves, pay your bills, attract 
your customers, reach the highest number of people for the lowest 
cost, and spread the good word about books and reading? All while 
reading some kickin’ rad books yourself and upskilling. You can and 
will reach your full potential as a student and teacher in this 
undeniably unusual and unintuitive school of open source libraries. 


Chapter 2 
In Praise of Public Education 


Public education that is funded by taxes and thus free to 
students, or subsidized to the point it can be paid for by a summer 
job during school, is, I believe, a human right. All governments 
should organize their resources in such a way to be able to fund 
public universities so that students can attend free of debt. 
Unfortunately in America we’re in an arms race where employers 
want their employees to be as highly qualified as possible, creating 
a rush to attain a degree by nearly all young citizens, but those 
same employers don’t want to pay their taxes to fund such an 
education. In fact, the CEOs donate to stop teachers unions and 
want to privatize education and turn universities into money- 
making enterprises that they can invest in and place into their 
portfolio. This mixing of motives -- for-profit versus the non-profit 
aims of education -- that has made even public universities in 
America tragically expensive. Corporations don’t want to pay their 
taxes, individuals don’t want to pay their taxes, populations elect 
politicians that lower taxes because they believe the government is 
tyrannical (Building free schools! Such tyranny!), and the entire 
country echos the John Birch Society edict that “taxation is theft” 
while giving their children a nice libertarian punch in the face in 
their future prosperity, as they become saddled with tens if not 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of non-forgivable student loan 
debt. 

America needs a large shaking up. It needs to shed or outgrow its 
flirtations with libertarianism, recognize its utter skeletonization of 
public services has been a social disaster, and consciousness-raise 
and shift voting into a more social democratic ideal closer to the 
Nordic Model. In the meantime, let me express the beauty of public 
higher education as a just, democratic policy. 

Much like public libraries, public education in its strong form is a 
completely free public good. It allows anyone in the country to 
pursue a bachelor’s degree at no cost to them. And if they even 
want to pursue a PhD, that is facilitated as well (at no cost to them). 
I believe in America we should have free tuition to families that 


have lived in their state for a number of years and have paid their 
taxes. I recommend everyone in America attend an in-state public 
college or university, the best one they can get into for the best 
price. Strongly consider going to a public high school, the one 
closest to your house and study for merit scholarships rather than 
work during the school year. Volunteer at your public library 
throughout your high school career. Get a summer job in the public 
sector each summer during high school and college. Put your 
money in a Roth IRA invested in broad-based index funds like VTI 
or VT. Go to the community college or public university in your 
hometown until you can’t get a higher degree. Get the highest 
degree possible in your hometown via public schools. Or go the 
closet/cheapest/best public liberal arts college. Then go to the best 
public graduate university (in-state) closest to your hometown and 
get the highest degree you can, for at little cost as possible. Then 
get the best job in or closest to your hometown that you can. 

Going to an in-state public university rather than leaving the 
state to go to an out-of-state school or going to a private college 
somewhere helps combat brain drain and develops a coherent 
community of scholars for people who grew up in that state. I 
believe one of the aims of college is to learn the tools to help make 
your community better -- and that includes your hometown as well 
as your state. You should strongly consider going to your flagship 
state college for four years, but return to your hometown and use 
your newfound knowledge to make it a better community in which 
to live and (hopefully) thrive. With the internet, there are fewer 
downsides to living in a small community, as you have infinite 
entertainment options (reading, audiobooks, movies, podcasts, 
lectures, Open CourseWare) anywhere as long as you have the 
internet. I would prefer anyone in America to be able to go to any 
public university in the country for free, I imagine if we’re serious 
about making higher education free, it will first be implemented 
just for in-state public schools. Small steps. Fortunately state public 
schools are seriously high quality educational institutions, 
especially considering the resources made available to all students 
via the internet. So even going to a state school, you can self-study 
using Open Educational Resources, and the limit to your growth is 
your commitment and time spent learning and reading. 

Brain drain is a very real thing. I live in a deeply red state, in a 
town renown for its historic homophobia, and as a result, all of my 


high school friends have moved away from here. They either got 
their PhDs in different states and stayed there, or now work in 
different states. As a result, our state has lost the influence of some 
of the smartest people I know. For now, I have noticed the influence 
of the internet (where certain ideologies like humanism, human 
rights, and left wing Christianity are no longer actively censored) 
has liberalized my city in the past twenty years. It is now quite a 
pleasant place to work and live. But I continually mourn that 
pratically none of my high school friends live here anymore. When I 
was in high school, I attended a dinner set up by my local public 
university to celebrate high achieving local high school seniors. The 
president of the university spoke, who everyone in our community 
greatly respects for making our small municipal college a fantastic 
and thriving place, and he challenged us to go to college, yes, but to 
return to our hometown and help make it a better place by living 
and working here. For some reason, that ideal resonated with me, 
and while I made the mistake of going to an out-of-state private 
university, I quickly realized my mistake upon graduating and 
returned to my hometown to pursue this request of his. I will 
probably live the rest of my life in my hometown, and die in my 
hometown. But it’s where my family and immediate ancestors grew 
up and lived, I attended the local K-16 schools here, and I do want 
to make it a better place for the next generation of kids seeking a 
better place. And, I really can’t emphasize, it has become a nice 
place to live now. I live in a sea of purple in a red state. 

All that said, I truly believe public university to be a 
transformative good. If you grew up watching PBS (a “PBS Kid” like 
me), listening to and reading NPR and nonprofit periodicals, 
attending public schools, public parks, public libraries, public pools, 
and public concerts, this isn’t news to you. Unfortunately it is often 
the very people who recognize the good of public services that get 
drawn into the allure of private colleges. You are promised you can 
“make yourself’ a better activist or researcher by attending a 
“good” private university. The promise of scholarships and funding 
for working class (good) students makes it seems like it might even 
be some effective form of wealth redistribution. But private 
universities take the good students and strip them of their 
community, making them move to a different state and enter into a 
community of ultra-wealthy trust fund babies who despise them for 
going to a public high school (considering them inferior and 


ghetto), with Ivy League-educated professor who automatically 
view them as non-prospects for academic scholastic life even before 
their first day of classes. Professors in private universities actively 
police their student ranks to cull out working class students, who 
lack the “habitus” of privately schools trust fund kids and their elite 
pedigrees. No matter how hard or smart you work, if you went to a 
public school but now attend private university, your professors 
(who all went to prep school and Ivy League universities for their 
PhD) will attempt to cull you nicely so as to not attract attention. 
Elite education is a highly policed event, where rich kid Professors 
make sure only rich kid academics get into PhD programs at Ivy 
League and similar elite universities. This is not a conspiracy, and if 
you don’t believe me I challenge a working class kid to attend an 
elite private university, and they will quickly (and expensively) 
learn that their working class (or even middle class) background 
marks them as a target on day one. Private schools are a social force 
onto themselves, where kids of the rich attempt to police who else 
becomes rich or is given access to their elite circles. Eighteen-year- 
olds don’t understand this, and so enroll in private universities only 
to find that they are only fulfilling a public relations quota (good 
for the alumni magazine incoming freshmen yearly report) and that 
this private school is actually the end of their career in academia. 
There is no graduate school for working class kids, just four years of 
undergraduate pain as they are bullied for being comparatively 
poor (even if they aren’t, by any reasonable global standard) by 
fellow students and professors. And to make matters worse, it takes 
the best public school students and rips them out of their 
community and from their friends, forcing them to flail as they 
attempt to make the same deep relationships they had at their 
public high school with far richer kids whose friendship with 
someone working class is purely and only transactional. Private 
universities are a money-making scam built to preserve cultural 
capital for the rich. If you are not rich, stay away from them, no 
matter how appealing their guidebook appears! Go to your local in- 
state public university, the best one, where you will make deep and 
real lasting relationships with people that live in your state, 
preserve your high school friendships, and can excel in your studies 
free from the social reproduction of eliteness and prestige, earned 
or unearned, and all the garbage that entails. Remember: Facebook 
is a product of Harvard. Let that speak for itself. Real community 


trumps fake, transaction-based community. 

Public education, on the other hand, is a low floor with a high 
ceiling. As long as you are motivated, you can study all you want in 
a free (non-locked!) university library for as long as you want. You 
can write anything you want, for whomever you want. You would 
ideally have no debt, and hence you could work at a nonprofit 
rather than an investment bank/Private Equity firm after 
graduating in order to pay off your loans. There are still some 
cultural hoops, as unfortunately many professors at state schools 
still come from Ivy League (“elite”) universities, and try and 
preserve their cultural capital by policing the working class students 
still, but there is much more flexibility and promise of empathy as 
there is a better (read: any) chance of getting a state-educated 
professor. The university will provide free internet and IT so that 
you can read and study all you want, anywhere on campus. Public 
education is the only higher education that stands the chance of 
being free in the future, if we elect a social democratic future. Just 
like you should utilize the free resources at your public library 
before ever considering paying for a resource (that’s what the 
public option is there for), you should maximize the utility of free 
and affordable public education long before you ever consider 
paying for private university. Public education is a utility to make 
better, more educated workers within the state, where investments 
by the state are returned multifold by educated workers paying 
taxes in better, more inventful and useful jobs. It is only the most 
negligent of states that defund their own public education. Like 
water and housing, public education is a utility for making lives 
better and a human right that civilized states should foster. We live 
in a mixed up world fostered by the popularity of libertarians on 
the internet and among programmers where education and 
competency (and paying for them by progressive taxation) is seen 
as a bad thing in America, but it doesn’t take a fool to see the 
repercussions of brain drain within a state (which follows when 
education is defunded and Christian Nationalism takes over). There 
is a reason California has the economy of an independent nation -- 
they provide university for free to their residents. Any state that 
turns their back on their ambitious, self-directed students (who are 
the future of that state’s leadership and prosperity) are committing 
infanticide. The rich will do anything to keep themselves in power, 
including stopping funding of public education so that working 


class kids won’t learn how to create businesses or make inventions 
that will out compete the ones they own. It is a way of keeping 
competent students from working class backgrounds from power, so 
that there might be less of a good argument made for taxing the 
rich when the poor succeed and change the world through public 
sector goods and services. The powerful want to hand out 
bootstraps for a few cents of taxation rather than help by paying 
their fair share to young people attempting to earn public university 
degrees. So they fund propaganda and disinformation, like “how 
you don’t need university anymore” thanks to the internet. 

George Boole was a working class kid who went on to synthesize 
the logic and rules that laid the groundwork for modern processors 
and computers. Michael Faraday was a working class physicist who 
laid the groundwork for modern electronics and electricity. Who 
knows what social progress would be held back if they weren’t able 
to succeed as scientists against the odds. Working class scientists 
change the world in ways we barely recognize today, but without 
free public university, many would be blocked entry into the world 
of science. In a world where Americans are hostile to science, it’s no 
surprise we refuse to fund the one government service that has 
proven itself capable of making scientists out of anyone motivated 
enough to try. We try and shut down the influence of science, 
rather than building it up. If you aim to be a scientist, or are firmly, 
in any form, “on TEAM SCIENCE”, I suggest going to your local 
public university and getting a PhD at a state school. With Library 
Genesis and Open CourseWare, you can learn anything, anywhere, 
free from restriction. The cheaper the education, the truly better it 
will be for your bottom line. Stick with public university, even 
when every teacher and counselor is screaming at you to apply to 
every private university within throwing range. You will be in a 
system familiar, homey, and comforting, rather than hostile and 
demanding constant obeisance for their grace in letting you touch 
their elite gown for a split, deferent second. Public education is the 
future. There is no future in private education. Finland doesn’t even 
have private universities. All their students attend public university 
somewhere, and no one is for the worse. We need to be more like 
Finland (read “The Nordic Theory of Everything” by Anu Partanen). 
Let’s move away from the influence of private universities in our 
country and start celebrating public universities! Three cheers for 
public universities! In praise of public education! Let the unearned 


influence of private schools wane as we build a future in which 
everyone in America can receive a great undergraduate education 
at zero cost. Tax their endowment as long as they are private. Let’s 
build and fund this future by progressive taxation and smart policy, 
de-emphasizing military and war spending. Let us get this ball 
rolling, you'll be a happy camper along the way and our children 
will thrive in a science-philic and pro-reading environment. 

All this to say, where sometimes I emphasize that you don’t 
necessarily have to go to college to learn how to code, for example, 
you should still get an undergraduate degree from a_ public 
university. Everyone should. If you are young, live in a dorm! 
Utilize every public education resource in your hometown until its 
capacity is met. Once you get your undergraduate degree, you can 
stop and begin working. There is probably not a reason to go to 
grad school unless you want to be a practicing scientist; see 100 
Reasons Not to Go to Graduate School. Spend four years of your life 
earning a bachelors, then begin working and saving and investing in 
your retirement. Then, you have the rest of your life (60+ years) to 
practice lifelong learning facilitated by your public library and 
Open Education. While I sometimes talk trash on college, public 
universities are victims in a game played by the rich and the elite 
who want to pull up the ladder behind themselves. Public 
universities are a powerful social good, and get my FULL STAMP 
OF APPROVAL. Don’t go to a private university, don’t donate to a 
private university, don’t promote going to a private university to 
kids, and don’t always center private universities as the hallmark of 
the American education system. The hallmark of civilization, the 
whole enteprise justifies, robust and fully funded public education. 
Learn about “The Public Ivies” and public liberal arts colleges. Visit 
and learn about the public universities and community colleges 
within your state, and consider donating to them. Let’s raise up 
public universities as a very real solution to a very real problem, 
and follow the Nordic model by ensuring it is properly funded and 
endowed. We don’t need to rely on philanthropy, we can do it 
through sound governmental policy like progressive taxation and 
closing tax loopholes. College is such a great experience, and 
everyone deserves it. Let’s ensure it’s as frictionless, painless, and 
free from debt as possible! 


Further Reading 


Public Ivies: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Public_Ivy 
Public Liberal Arts Colleges: https://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Council_of_Public_Liberal_Arts_Colleges 


Chapter 3 
In Praise of Reading 


Reading is the greatest form of advanced, expert-level frugality. 
If you prowl and lurk at your public library weekly, organizing and 
sorting a reading list of hundreds of favorite books that seems to 
grow larger every day despite reading every day, you know what 
I’m talking about. Reading for pleasure is a hobby that grows in its 
rewards. There are few forms of education and entertainment that 
outperform reading for pleasure. Movies cost a ton to make, require 
fat pipes of internet bandwidth to beam into the home, and are 
rarely open source. Reading and books, on the other hand, are 
about a Mb of bandwidth (taking less than a second to download), 
can be produced for a couple of thousand bucks (or on nothing 
more than a Raspberry Pi/linux laptop or even public library 
computers, as this book is), and are easily converted into having an 
open source license by those successful enough to volunteer their 
work to the open domain as a philanthropy. Books are a great, low 
cost form of education and entertainment. There are only twenty-six 
letters in the alphabet, and so (including capitols and punctuation) 
can be encoded letter by letter in only a byte (8 bits) of memory 
(2°8 = 256, more than enough to cover the English alphabet). A 32 
GB memory laptop could store thirty-two thousand 1 Mb books in 
just its working memory, not including the 500+ GB hard drive 
that’s probably attached to it (adding 500 thousand more books). 
Just do a quick estimation of how many books you'll read in your 
lifetime and see that this is about twice as much as an elite reader 
of 15 books a month could fit in a lifetime of 80+ years. The clean 
efficiency of books will never be replicated by any other medium, 
especially when paired with computers, and books are well poised 
to become the dominant form of pleasure-seeking entertainment by 
a world connected by the internet and book-shaped and -sized 
tablets that cost just $300. If you are a reader, congratulations, and 
I highly suggest you stick with it as your primary mode of 
entertainment for the rest of your life. Get as many library cards in 
your state for which you qualify. If you are not a reader of books, 
let me sing brief praise in hopes of converting you to this school of 


life. 

The internet is a distraction machine. If you spend a lot of your 
time surfing, you are probably using social media that is engineered 
to be as addictive as possible. Its explicit purpose is to keep you on 
the website for as long as possible to maximize ad revenue and 
personally identifiable information capture. To do this, it makes any 
other activity appear “boring” compared to the live updates and 
tokens of appreciation like likes and retweets. You feel FOMO to 
“be offline,” and slowly replace real life friendships for the hollow 
world of “internet” friendships (in which zero time is spent 
speaking face to face, it’s entirely text-based). It doesn’t take a close 
reading of Sherry Turkle to understand why social media is 
designed to decimate your hobbies and intrinsic pleasure gained 
from mastering a skill or art form. Rather than learning an 
instrument or the craft of writing and recording albums or 
producing books you are arguing over political clickbait with 
people you don’t (or barely) will ever know (or are probably bots). 
Social media wants to replace hobbies and art with silent tapping of 
glass for hour after hour. It is a hollow world that I feel great 
sympathy for anyone suckered into its tentacles. I haven’t used 
social media since 2008, and currently read 10-15 books a month as 
a hobby. I don’t use my cell phone for any reading. The cell phone is 
not a reading medium. It is for short-term information gleaning like 
finding restaurants or addresses/phone numbers when you’re out 
and about a city. If I find an article I want to read, I use the “Send 
to Kindle” shortcut to send a copy to my Kindle for [e-ink] reading 
on a 10-inch screen, a much more pleasant experience. I can catch 
up my reading queue on my kindle every morning during coffee, 
before work. My hobby is reading, and I am not afraid to admit that 
while I don’t surf on the computer for fun, I do use a color e-ink 
tablet (from the Onyx Boox line) where I can use my reading apps 
like Libby, Hoopla, Perlego, Palace Project, Archive.org, and 
Freading, etc. on a large e-ink screen. This tablet wasn’t cheap 
($500 in 2024), but reading is my primary hobby, and it justified its 
expense by the cost savings of reading books on public library apps 
that I couldn’t use on my Kindle (which doesn’t allow apps). I only 
bring this up to emphasize that surfing the internet is a dangerous 
hobby, as it is very easy to become ensnared in the riptide of 
addictive social competition websites. I don’t particularly feel like 
my e-ink tablet is addictive, as I only use the reading applications 


and don’t surf on it. In turn, I have a high throughput of books read 
per month and have developed impermeable focus in such a way 
that it also translates to good-enough performance at my job. I 
focus on both my hobbies and on work, and as a result have gotten 
great job opportunities due to having read and studied hundreds of 
books for pleasure each year while still working 40 hours a week. 
There are few better rewards than when you come to the other side 
of a weekend and have finished reading four books in your two and 
a half days off. Reading is such a good hobby, that I mourn for 
anyone who would rather read internet replies than a well- 
researched, fully thought-out ebook. Books take years to craft and 
are edited and often peer reviewed. It is also, I must emphasize, 
thanks to modern public library electronic collections, damn close 
to free. I pay $144 a year for Perlego. The rest of my reading is free 
through public library electronic libraries. 

Reading will always be cheap. That’s because books are cheap to 
deliver and make. Books were cheap before, but ebooks are even 
cheaper to make and distribute than paper books. They are so 
cheap, in fact, that people have begun to release their books as 
open source, making them completely free to read and reuse. The 
whole rest of this book talks about that, but for now I want to 
emphasize how important reading is to one’s sense of self. Reading 
for pleasure allows you to develop empathy and experience places 
and situations you wouldn’t think or consider by yourself. The 
internet is a social bubble where the only thing brought to the 
forefront by the algorithm is something that you already agree with 
and reaffirms your worldview, something that will trigger you, or 
else is paid for by an advertiser. In an audiobook or book, you are 
employing a narrator for a few short hours to convey their lifetime 
of experience into an entertaining morality play, so you can hoover- 
up the wisdom they are willing and able to teach in the alloted 
time. The concert you feel with an author is close to religious to me, 
in that I am able to convene with a human who lived hundreds if 
not thousands of years ago, and feel right at home with their 
experience. When you read widely (and while I appreciate “the 
Great Books,” believe reading for pleasure is a greater good than 
reading for greatness), you transform your room into a quiet place 
for respite and meditation and focus. Rather than blasting out the 
sound of gunfights and bombs like when you watch a movie, to 
read in your apartment is a considerate gesture to your neighbors 


and housemates. Reading takes nothing of anyone else. It is solitary, 
yes, but if this bothers you, I suggest reading aloud books with your 
friends and family. Any book is worthy of being read aloud, not just 
children’s tales. Reading a book out loud together is a great bonding 
experience at any age. 

Audiobooks have experienced a renaissance facilitated by cell 
phones. Like my “send to Kindle” function, audiobooks are actually 
a really great use-case for cell phones. In this case, the cell phone 
acts much more like an iPod rather than a reading surface, and 
becomes a great companion for delivering a professionally made 
and delivered audiobook experience. It keeps your place and wires 
into your car via bluetooth. Using your cell phone as an iPod to 
deliver podcasts, audiobooks, and music is a great experience and 
makes a ton of sense. It is why we no longer have iPods. I like to 
listen to audiobooks while going for a walk each morning as 
exercise. I listen to podcasts during my commute. Audiobooks have 
been shown by brain scan to be the exact same brain experience as 
reading, so listening to audiobooks as opposed to physical books is 
not a “worse” or “less-engaging” experience. It’s also apparent that 
having your hands free while being on your feet is a great addition 
to audiobooks that isn’t available to physical books, and so you can 
accomplish many chores and tasks like cleaning and exercise while 
listening to audiobooks. If you aren’t a fan of audiobooks yet 
(perhaps you had a bad experience in the past when you checked 
out a 12 CD set from the library), let me suggest you get a library 
card and check out their digital library via a cell phone app. They 
probably have Libby or Hoopla or Palace Project, and there you can 
find thousands of audiobooks for free checkout. Invest in a nice pair 
of Bluetooth headphones or earbuds (mine cost $20 from Walmart 
and have lasted me three years counting!). The world has been 
made so much more entertaining and educational thanks to the 
development of audiobook apps on cell phones. Dig in! 

If you are not a reader, let me briefly address how you can be. 
The process is the same as beginning to work out. You start at 20 
minutes a day, then add five minutes a day while you keep track of 
your accomplishments. Keep adding more and more time to your 
daily “exercise”, and soon you'll be reading daily for hours on end. 
Like developing muscle, it takes slow, consistent building to 
develop a habit with results. You’ll be attracted to your phone, 
you'll want to take a break, but try to sustain a focused, 


uninterrupted reading time each day. Turn off your cell phone 
while reading (same with studying). You must break the habit of 
using and checking the internet constantly. You are trading that in 
for a more flushed out life of reading well-thought-out books versus 
incoherent posts. And replies are trash, skip out on posts and 
replies. We’re developing our focus much in the same way we 
attempt to meditate daily and actively. In fact, it’s all combined - 
mindfulness, minimalism, meditation, reading, focus, clean whole 
food, plant-based no oil eating, “the deep life.” It’s all part of the 
vigilant pruning we must do to keep our lives hygienic and well- 
maintained, running on clean fuel with as little friction and waste 
as possible. When you recognize the internet, as dominated by use 
of and interaction with social media, is an actively harmful 
substance to consume, you excise it from your life just in the same 
way you should excise alcohol, cigarettes, and drugs, and replace it 
with frugal exercise, hobbies, and sobriety. Many chronically online 
people don’t even understand the benefit of a book even 
hypothetically to their lives, because there’s no followers reward for 
reading a book. Everyone feels they must hustle and build their 
brand on social media to “make it.” But that’s all flimflam, snake 
oil. The true deep life is having cultivated and fostered a reading 
habit that entertains you for hundreds of hours a month at no cost 
to you. You think things you wouldn’t have thought about on your 
own, and can eventually take your collated wisdom and convey it 
through a book or creation yourself. I use “reading” collectively -- 
any offline hobby is worth cultivating and focusing on, while you 
transition away from finding pleasure on the computer alone and 
live life in-the-flesh, communicating with others through language 
or an artful medium. Communication only happens face to face, in 
beautiful, compelling places. There is nothing more anemic than 
consuming art on a little tiny screen on a desk rather than in a 
theater or museum. You get my point? Let’s give people 
transformative, compelling experience through our art. Let’s foster a 
society that facilitates reading and art. Let’s build habits that result 
in active production, rather than passive consumption. Read to 
write, practice to master. Let’s live in real life, interacting and 
socializing face to face, rather than on the internet and through 
emojis. 

Reading is like training wheels for in real life interaction. It 
teaches you to be an active listener, to sit still, quietly, for extended 


lengths of time while someone tells their story or expresses their 
problems or thrills. You don’t interrupt, you don’t check your cell 
phone, you focus on the person and let them speak. You don’t view 
the interaction as transactional, something in which you must meet 
a quota of input so that you can get your reward and move on to 
the next level and impressive friend/like count. It’s a tapestry 
you're weaving together, through this bizarre medium of 
communication called a narrative. You empathize, you sympathize, 
you synthesize, you participate in something that demands a lot of 
you in ways you don’t have to worry about -- body language, active 
listening, encouragement -- when you just stare at your cell phone 
and tap glass rather than touch grass. It demands you not take the 
shortcut and truly care about the success of another human outside 
of yourself. A narcissist is a terrible person to hold a conversation 
with, and similarly a narcissist will struggle with the focus on the 
other required of a reading habit that isn’t purely transactional. 
Reading for intrinsic pleasure, because you’d rather be reading than 
surfing, is a sublime state to reach. It is the end goal of any hobby, 
in which external reward are ignored for the fulfillment of the self 
and its drives. Offline hobbies can mold you and develop you in 
ways that Facebook only dream of. Dreams are realized through 
reading and offline hobbies, never through maintaining profiles or 
sending two-sentence chat messages of maximum 250 characters. 
We are interested in long form productivity, things that take decades 
to finish and are of such high quality that to experience them makes 
the quibbles of daily life seem truly like quibbles. To know the joy 
of obsessive perfectionism for the end goal of a compelling story or 
artwork. That’s what humanity is made of and for, the bountiful 
rewards of civilization versus tribal, self-involved prejudices. To 
make something or experience something that emphasizes the 
meaning behind humanity, once you experience that through art, 
you become addicted and never want anything less. The internet 
fades away as you grow older and reach adulthood, the cheap 
thrills of childhood afforded by an allure of “connectivity” beyond 
your youth is replaced by true human to human connection 
developed by wisdom, learning, and deliberate practice. Reading, 
then, is not just a hobby, but (to be trite) a way of life. If you don’t 
read, I challenge you to go to the public library, find a book or two 
that interests you, and spend more and more time every day 
reading, up until reading has crowded out all other detrimental 


addictions and time wasters. It is fully possible to spend 15 hours a 
day reading for pleasure, I do it weekly. Find a comfortable spot 
and dive in to the wonderful world of books. The public library is a 
great spot to start. You otherwise risk turning your back on 80+ 
years of rich, rewarding, free entertainment provided by the 
government. 


Reading in Practice 


If you are not sure how to read for free as your primary form of 
education, let me attempt to summarize an applied practice. For 
Open Access and more contemporary nonfiction, I would 
recommend installing Palace Project on a tablet and browsing the 
Palace Bookshelf (a free library that is automatically added when 
you join the app). This library is constantly updated (literally daily) 
by a curation team supported by Palace Project. They consume APIs 
of Open Access publishers and libraries so that when an Open 
Access book is published, it gets added to the Palace Bookshelf. 
There are probably a dozen books added per week. Not all of them 
will be interesting to you, but the proof is in the pudding: There are 
over 15,000 Open Access books in Palace Bookshelf. There are no 
late fees or return dates, because of their open domain status. You 
download it to your tablet, and you can read at your leisure. If you 
need Open Access books, my recommendation is to use Palace 
Project. Their library is well maintained and curated. The other best 
platforms for Open Access nonfiction textbooks is the Open 
Textbook Library and LibreTexts.org. Three cheers for the open 
domain! 

If you are interested in Controlled Digital Lending (CDL), my 
recommendation is to peruse Archive.org (The Internet Archive). 
While recent legal rulings have forbid more modern books from 
CDL, the ruling sustained that orphaned, out-of-print, and books not 
currently available on licensed-based ebook lending platforms like 
Libby, Kindle, and Hoopla are available for reading via CDL 
platforms like Archive.org. CDL is a great platform for accessing 
older (10+ years) ebooks. If you are happy reading books with a 
decade lag, you could read hundreds of thousands of ebooks on 
Archive.org. Three cheers for orphaned and out of print books! 

I believe there is much value in reading classics. Reading fiction 


from over 95 years ago is a great way to learn history and apply 
empathy to people in the past, who didn’t always make the best 
decisions but don’t deserve blanket condemnation. Public domain 
books are available all over the internet, able to be read on a tablet 
as an ePub file and kept forever. Project Gutenberg is the most 
organized resource for accessing public domain works, but there is 
overlap between sites like Palace Bookshelf and Archive.org. If you 
are happy to read century old books, which I can’t recommend 
enough given that things written over 3000 years ago are still 
entertaining to a modern audience when read in translation, public 
domain books are a great way to read digitally for free. Public 
domain books are still so valuable and engaging that bookstores like 
Barnes & Noble still print public domain books in paperback to sell 
to the public. Take heart that the public domain is rich, and when 
paired with a nice tablet, are completely free (both in cost and 
license) to read digitally for the rest of your life! Three cheers for 
the public domain! 

Finally, let us focus on public libraries. It’s worth mentioning 
that if you have a public university or college in your town, the 
academic library there is probably available on a “townie” lending 
program. That’s if you’re lucky enough for a university. If you 
aren’t, rest assured that your local public library most likely has an 
InterLibrary Loan (ILL) program, in which that nearest academic 
library will send books from their collection to your local public 
library for pickup by you (typically absolutely free, or something 
nominal like a dollar). And that’s just discussing academic libraries. 
ILL also covers books cataloged by in-state and out-of-state public 
and academic libraries. I would wager, with about 95% accuracy, 
that if a book has been written in relative modernity, then the book 
is available for checkout at your local library via ILL. In a sense, 
you can read any book ever written with ILL. In some circumstances, 
ILL can even cover international loans. The world is your oyster if 
you develop a love of reading, because not only can you read for 
free every spare minute of your life as a form of entertainment, but 
you can literally read any book ever published for free via ILL. The 
“value add” of public libraries is enormous, and they are such a 
valuable resource to anyone “in the know” enough to appreciate 
public libraries and their ILL programs. So far I have just discussed 
ILL and its ability to let you read any book ever written for free. It’s 
worth mentioning here that academic libraries also have ILL 


programs for use and sharing too. ILL is one of the best services a 
public library offers. Three cheers for InterLibrary Loan! 

Now, I'll briefly mention the public library’s actually stacks and 
digital elibraries. There are thousands of books available physically 
at any given public library, for people of all ranges. Books are free 
and well-maintained and curated. You would be hard-pressed not to 
find something of value for checkout from a visit to your local 
public library. And they also have a digital library for reading on a 
tablet. If you can handle an LCD screen, an iPad starts at $300. If 
you need an e-ink screen for long reading sessions without screen 
fatigue, an e-ink Android tablet is available from Onyx for $400. 
Given that a tablet opens up not only your public library’s digital 
stacks, but all the reading services listed in the previous few 
paragraphs, means that for a small purchase every decade worth a 
few hundred bucks, you can have infinite reading entertainment for 
free in perpetuity. Public libraries are so valuable that it boggles my 
mind they are legal. And truth be told, given the reactionary 
political climate in the 21st century, I’m not sure if they will remain 
legal for much longer. So become a fierce defender of your public 
library and advocate for public libraries in all forms of government 
and local politics. Donate to and use the library. Three cheers for 
public libraries! 

It’s worth mentioning that in most states, their cities are divided 
into regional “library services.” My local library is in the North East 
Kansas Library Service (NEKLS). Through an agreement, I can get 
reciprocal library cards in all public libraries in NEKLS. That means 
I have Topeka, Lawrence, and Kansas City library cards. While I can 
only use digital libraries at any library outside of my hometown of 
Topeka, it is hardly a hindrance to access when Topeka has 100,000 
books on Libby, Lawrence has 50,000, and Johnson County (Kansas 
City, Kansas) has 75,000 ebooks on Libby. That’s a library of 
225,000 ebooks just as a benefit of the regional library service. For 
each city I just took a one-day road trip to their public library and 
got a card. And that’s just for reading -- I also have a ton of 
databases and educational platforms like Udemy Business, LinkedIn 
Learning, Treehouse, Kanopy, and Hoopla from just those three 
libraries. I can’t even keep up with all the new digital resources 
being added between the three cities. Regional library systems and 
their reciprocity agreements open up access to ebooks. I have more 
free resources for learning stuff than I have hours in the day to 


watch them all. Education and entertainment for the rest of my life 
will be free. I am able to donate my money saved by using libraries 
back to causes I care about, like education and libraries. Three 
cheers for regional library systems! 

And that’s not all. Even though there is a clear reciprocal 
agreement between NEKLS libraries, I can still get library cards in 
other libraries in Kansas. I could go to Emporia and get a card to 
open up their “Sunflower Library” Libby library, which is a service 
that all rural libraries pool their resources to purchase books that all 
rural libraries in Kansas can share. That opens up an additional 
80,000 titles in Libby. My Libby accounts, therefore, span 300,000 
titles available for checkout (sans duplicates). I honestly can’t 
emphasize enough that if you take the time to acquaint yourself 
with your in-state public library systems, you can literally have free 
entertainment for the rest of your life. Libraries are so valuable, and 
through their generosity can open up access to books for anyone 
within a state now that everything is digital. It is worth spending a 
day or two learning which public libraries in your state make 
available a card to you, and what their digital library offer. Not all 
public libraries offer access to digital libraries to out-of-region 
patrons, so do a little homework or calling. Three cheers for 
regional public libraries! 

It’s also worth mentioning here that there are usually state 
library systems, in which anyone in a particular state can go to any 
local public library and get a State Library card. I have, for 
example, a Kansas State Library card. They, too, offer digital 
libraries, wherein I have access to 42,000 books via the Palace 
Project app and my state library card. This brings my total ebooks 
to around 350,000 books, for free instantaneous access, anywhere, 
anytime, on my tablet. In a sense, my entertainment is a solved 
problem. I just make use of the resources available by the libraries 
within my state. There is no guilt associated with this, because part 
of civilization and social democracy is using tax dollars smartly to 
enable entertainment and education of citizens for zero cost to them 
beyond progressive taxation. I am a social democrat and support 
social democratic government policy. The public, academic, and 
state libraries are all a form of this type of social policy. I pay my 
taxes, and I am active in elections. I support public libraries through 
my donation dollars and taxes. These are smart government 
services, and I’m not harming anyone by choosing to self-entertain 


solely through public options. I believe everyone should take up 
and utilize all that in-state public libraries offer. It is a waste of 
money to spend money on something you could get for free through 
government (see the line: “I know the home-based bookshelf is 
emotionally attractive to many who fancy themselves to be 
intellectuals. But if you are really that smart, why are you paying 
dearly for something that you can get for free?” from Mr. Money 
Mustache at https://www.mrmoneymustache.com/2011/11/08/ 
get-rich-with-the-library/) Life under uber-capitalism is a bit of a 
game, wherein you must live frugally as effectively as possible so 
that you can save and invest enough so that you can retire in a 
timely fashion. No one else is looking out for you, there are no 
more pensions! If I save and invest more by not wasting my money 
on expensive forms of entertainment (just a $400 tablet once every 
decade), I am not harming anyone else while still helping myself 
reach my goals. Education is important, I’m not a monastic ascetic 
who eschews entertainment in service of God. I think it’s very wise, 
enlightening, and fulfilling to entertain yourself through reading 
public library books. Governments should give people access to 
books. It’s one of the wisest acts of government. So I support public 
libraries in all forms, everywhere, by supporting social democrats 
when I vote. Three cheers for State Library systems! 

So in a few paragraphs, I have shared how I have access to 
350,000 ebooks via in-state public libraries, not even mentioning 
the multitude of public and open domain works similarly available 
through easy apps and websites. This level of access was not 
available ten years ago, when I bought my first tablet computer and 
fell in love with computers the size and shape of books. Not to 
mention the efficiency of ebooks! I am so excited to see what public 
libraries look like and achieve/accomplish ten years from now. I 
foresee an Open Access-based Federal library sometime in the 
future. I foresee consolidation of state public libraries to pool ebook 
licenses. I foresee the Open Education landscape growing, becoming 
more robust, and becoming the dominant form of public education. 
The future is so bright for physical and digital libraries. I hope I 
have shared a bit of the excitement I feel for libraries and reading. 
In a world when you can read any book for free, there are lower 
barriers to one’s success and self-fulfillment. Making books more 
accessible is such a worthy cause, and the internet is developing so 
rapidly while book-sized tablet computers fall in price, that I 


suggest you find a way to contribute to a library that is important to 
you. Join the movement for public libraries and the Open Domain 
by reading, reading, and reading ebooks some more. You will grow 
and save money in ways unforeseeable, I promise. Ebooks delivered 
via cheap internet are the greatest invention ever, the pinnacle of 
human achievement. Three cheers for public and open education! 


Chapter 4 
Introduction to the Open 
Domain 


I believe you can kickstart a successful career as a computer 
scientist with as little upstart investment as a Raspberry Pi ($80) 
and internet access ($35 a month x 12 months = $420 a year). 
Assuming you spend four years learning the equivalent of an 
undergraduate computer science education, this would cost roughly 
$2000 total. ‘How is this possible?’ you might ask, when an 
undergraduate degree from a private college costs $168,000, and a 
degree from a public in-state college costs roughly $76,000 in 
tuition. This is approximately 119 bps the cost of a private college 
and 263 bps the cost of an in-state public college [a “bp” is a 
hundreth of a percent, or 0.01%]. I bring up bps because there has 
been a revolution in education the same way there has been a 
revolution in individual investing. The revolution in investing was 
the creation of the index fund in 1976, which has brought down the 
expense ratio of a mutual fund from around 2% to roughly 4 bps 
(.04%). This revolution has been lead by Vanguard, a company that 
is “mutually owned” so that investors in the funds are also the 
company owners, so they return profit to shareholders by keeping 
expense ratios as low as possible. That arrangement has lead to 
downward pressure on the costs, and competitor’s prices have fallen 
too. Everyone (except their competitors) have benefitted from 
Vanguard’s mutual ownership. I will talk more about index 
investing at a later time, but I bring up Vanguard to show that the 
price of something can be reduced 98% while still actually out- 
performing the old, more expensive product it replaced. The same 
result has happened in education. When you think of “mutual 
ownership” in “mutual funds,” I want you to think of “Open” in 
“Open Education.” 

The revolution in education has been the creation of open source 
licenses applied to educational materials and software/hardware. 
The product of the marriage of open source and education are 
“Open Educational Resources”, or OER. Please get acquainted with 


the acronym “OER”, I will use it hundreds of time throughout this 
book. “Open” refers to the material’s use of an open [source] 
license. This means, usually, that the creator of the resource chose a 
Creative Commons license -- something that permits re-use, 
redistribution, remixing (and the additional right to revise the 
work), and the right to retain the work (keep a copy in your 
personal records) without penalty. This is the same word -- Open -- 
that is referenced in the term Open Source. In open source, an open 
source license means that at no time can someone choose to hide 
the source code behind an open source project. If you use open 
source material, the derivative work you create must also be 
available for viewing by anyone. That means that (except for the 
most permissive of open source licenses), you can’t “fork” (make a 
copy of for your own use) open source code and make it closed 
source code. The term for this is copyleft - or the preservation of 
open status between various forks. In Creative Commons, this term 
is “Share Alike.” Additionally, reusing the open material requires a 
citation of the original author you have adapted the text from. In 
Creative Commons, this is called “BY” (as in, this work is by 
<author’s name>). A final possible condition of its reuse for 
personal means is the “non-commercial” clause, or the statement 
that you can’t reuse the work for personal profit. All clauses except 
“BY “are optional (except if you use CCO [public domain], which 
does not require attribution). What restrictions on the terms of 
reuse are what compose the Creative Commons license. Each author 
chooses a CC license to their own personal liking, and that sticks for 
eternity to the work. This eternity suggests a due diligence by the 
author to make sure they select the license that absolutely fits their 
preference -- and why learning about Creative Commons is so 
important in the internet age. 

This might sound confusing -- and my goal is to introduce you to 
this world of open source so that you become “OER Literate” in the 
extreme, so that you can find your own OER, vet the OER you come 
across, and employ successful studying tactics (possibly outside the 
structure of an academic campus and classes) so that you can self- 
educate successfully using OER. If you take the time to become OER 
Literate, you prepare yourself for a lifetime of learning at a cost 
approaching pennies. Beyond finding a way to pay for internet 
(which you can also access for free at a public library) and an 
affordable Raspberry Pi, the ecosystem of OER permits you to 


literally learn anything you want throughout your entire life for 
zero dollars. “This couldn’t possibly be true!” you might say, 
because you are so used to the oppressive costs of college that keeps 
you from reaching your goals because tuition is unaffordable by 
almost everyone except the super- (or at least independently) 
wealthy. But just like the 2% expense ratio mutual funds, the high 
cost of a good education has fallen because of this new invention -- 
open source software. Do you know of the success of index funds? 
Vanguard is now the biggest asset manager in the world. Their fund 
VTSAX, or the Vanguard Total Stock Market index, is the largest 
mutual fund in the world with a market cap of 1.3 trillion dollars. I 
know you don’t quite know what an index fund is -- there will be 
whole chapters dedicated to teaching you in this book -- but the 
success of index funds have revolutionized personal finance. Open 
source is very much the same. Most computer applications written 
right now use open source software, most software engineers 
contribute in some way to an open source project or two, and 
Github (a website for open source repositories of source code) was 
bought in 2018 by Microsoft for $7.5 billion. Almost every engineer 
agrees that open source is crucial as the backbone of the internet 
and nearly all engineering projects. Open source is a huge success, 
and its influence will only continue to grow in the years ahead. 
Open Education, then, is just the application of lessons learned from 
open source in software engineering to education. Open Education 
Resources the physical and digital resources produced by these open 
education engineers. The influence of Open Education will only 
grow in the oncoming years too. Once society recognizes the value 
of free textbooks and with licenses, more funding for it will be 
provided. 

I mentioned that there was a lifetime of learning available 
through OER. “How?” you might ask, “when I’ve never even heard 
of Open Education?” But the fact that it’s relatively new -- open 
source software had to succeed first -- doesn’t mean there isn’t a 
huge library already created. Open Education got its start in 
educational material created around the linux operating system, 
which is a huge succeess that now power most of the internet’s 
servers and infrastructural backbone. The Linux Documentation 
Project (https://tldp.org), for example, was a website compiling 
free/libre open source software (FLOSS, though it wasn’t called that 
at the time) manuals that taught you how to use and code for linux, 


which first went online in 1993. Computer Scientists around the 
world, hungrily learning and adapting linux to their schematics and 
work flows, excited about its “copyleft” licensing, realized the 
importance and influence of free and open source books. Many 
computer scientists in the following years began releasing their CS 
books under open source licenses like GNU Free Document License 
(FDL), which was created specifically for books in those early years. 
Since many CS professors also taught a fair amount of math, math 
professors also began releasing their math texts using open source 
licenses (and written in LaTeX, a FLOSS mathematical typesetting 
application written by computer scientist Donald Knuth). There was 
a surge in science and STEM texts being written and released 
digitally for free by professors via their university websites with 
typesetting in LaTeX. LaTeX produced free PDFs from the same .TeX 
source file from which the printers printed deadwood copies. LaTeX 
alone fueled a deluge of free, open source STEM textbooks after 
linux was released, as the cost to produce a beautifully typeset 
manuscript and then release free digital copies approached pennies 
thanks to open source software. 

Finally, in 2001 Creative Commons was started, which was a 
coalition of lawyers who produced tight legal licenses for open 
source books and creation. Creative Commons aimed to dumb down 
the terms of open source licenses so that it wasn’t just a domain 
understood by scientists and computer scientists alone. The goal of 
Creative Commons was to create open licenses so easy to use and 
understand that even non-technical Liberal Arts professors could 
pick and choose a CC license. Though slower to adopt than 
scientists, now today even liberal artists use Creative Commons 
licenses, once they have learned about the benefits and 
philanthropy behind open source. Creative Commons brought open 
source to the liberal arts, and the outflow has been a ton of art and 
music that use open licenses so that anyone on the internet can 
download (for free) CC art to listen to and reuse as desired the 
materials for their own aims. This has exceeded expectations. There 
are many artists today who dedicate their work into the Creative 
Commons. Like Public Domain, this Commons (which I will refer to 
as the open domain) allows for reinterpretation of other people’s 
work in a way that permits more novel and open cultural influence 
upon other’s creations, at minimal expense to these new creators 
because there are more open copyright rules. Just like open source 


software is FREE to use, Creative Commons books and movies/ 
music are FREE to read/watch and even adapt for future use, which 
keeps the barriers to entry into the world of internet creation low. 
Open source software is used to create open source art, in a 
righteous, positive feedback loop. Everyone benefits from open 
source and open materials, both financially, philanthropically, and 
motivationally. 

But you might be asking -- how is this sustainable? How do 
people pay their bills? While open source is basically an instance of 
philanthropy -- people dedicate their software into the open domain 
and offer their coding skills on a volunteer-basis to a project -- 
people still find ways to earn money. Some maintain a primary 
professional job while coding open source in their free time. Some 
writers (like textbook authors) find grants that will pay for their 
time, materials, and research necessary to create an open textbook. 
Some musicians sell their CC music through online repositories like 
Bandcamp that has the potential to earn them a little side cash even 
though they’re not on a label. Most open sourcers juggle a primary 
job, with their open materials something they do in their free time, 
like a hobby or volunteer service. This is not a bad set up, as many 
computer scientists want to volunteer but realize they would have 
more impact shipping code. So they create open source software in 
their free time. The side benefit is they help their resume by having 
visible contributions to potentially influential software repositories. 
Some professors release their books under a Creative Commons 
license because the research has been paid for, and the profits are 
so small on academic texts anyway as to be meaningless, so they 
might as well release their works under a FLOSS license to increase 
its impact in the real world. There are many reasons people use 
open source licenses. From what you’ve learned already, can you 
think of any benefit of releasing your creations into the open 
domain? Write a few down. If you would like to read an essay on 
the importance of the public domain, I would suggest the fantastic 
band Negativland’s “Two Relationships to a Cultural Public 
Domain” https://web.law.duke.edu/pd/papers/hoslerjoy.pdf 

If you’ve ever wanted to add music to your video you were 
making, and were joyed to find an openly licensed song that 
permitted reuse as long as you acknowledge the composer in your 
credits (CC-BY), then you’ve experienced the influence of open 
source. While the use cases of open source are as voluminous in the 


arts as they are in computer science, in this particular book I will 
focus on the influence of open source on education. I do this 
regrettably, as the entire point of open education would be moot if 
the politicians in our country (I am writing in America) were 
progressive enough to ensure every citizen in the country free 
public post-secondary education. For some reason, we are quite 
content to ensure free public secondary education, but not free 
public postsecondary education, even though it is just as important 
to developing skilled scientists, artists, writers, and citizens. This is 
a tragedy of epidemic proportions, because we as a country have 
voted in a way that prioritizes F-35s and Smart Bombs rather than 
an education for our children. As a result, college education costs 
are climbing at an enormous rate compared to inflation, resulting in 
college only being affordable to the wealthy. We have turned 
America into a plutocracy, where only the wealthy can access 
education and everyone else is stuck with such sky-high debt that 
they ruin their chances of having a pleasant retirement. I call on 
every citizen to only vote for candidates that want to open the gates 
of postsecondary education -- first by making community college 
free, second by making public undergraduate education free. 
America is one of the wealthiest countries in the world, but one of 
the few developed countries that don’t pay for college tuition. We 
would rather spend money that could be educating our citizens on 
bombs and planes. We could also -- gasp! -- tax the rich so that we 
have a better budget, to allow for public education to truly be a 
public good. Billionaires shouldn’t exist -- tax at 100% any wealth 
beyond $999 million. The priorities of our of politicians are so 
mixed up that we have absolutely deprioritized public education so 
that college in America is now completely unaffordable or saddles 
our children with large debt that can’t be paid off even by working 
for decades after graduating. This is so perverse, and it must end. 
We as citizens must end it by only voting for politicians who 
prioritize paying for public education. Every other developed nation 
pays for its citizenry to have a college education, why don’t we? 
Hence, my regret that I even have to write this book. It is so 
perverse that I even have to compile ways to receive a college 
education outside of college proper. That should be provided free 
by the government through progressive taxation. That we worship 
at the feet of billionaires instead of paying for college for all is truly 
weird. Instead, the government of America makes a profit from the 


insidious student loan industry that preys on naive students and 
parents. In every other developed country, a college education is 
free or ultra low cost. Only in America do the politicians attempt to 
make money off of students loans instead (read Ryann Liebenthal’s 
“Burdened: Student Debt and the Making of an American Crisis”). 
Until the American citizenry mature in their choice of politicians 
and they vote in such a way that postsecondary education is 
transformed from predatory and exploitative into a social good, it 
will be necessary to find ways to get an education for free. That is 
just the embarrassing, logical conclusion from college costing so 
much. Hopefully in the future that will change. May this book be 
relegated to the dustbin of history after we elect a president and 
congress that will make public education free not only through K-12 
but all the way through PhD. It is with great shame that I write this 
book, that a majority of the populace is so consumed by pro- 
billionaire, anti-taxation propaganda that they’d vote for politicians 
that want to stop funding public education. If public education isn’t 
important to a citizenry -- what is? Widespread anti-intellectualism? 
Or plain old Fascism? Are we all so brainwashed? 

Until that shift in mindset occurs (and I suggest every reader take 
on the battle in their individual, daily lives -- how can you help 
make college free for all Americans? What actionable steps can you 
take to help create the future of education?), I will promote not 
spending more than $200 a year on education. That means taking 
every advantage of free education, whether provided by the 
government, grants, or scholarships. If you find a way to go to 
college for free, I suggest you take it. But I will show you how to 
access an education that comes as approximately as close as it can. 
The irony is that while college is also impossibly unaffordable, 
college professors are also the few people with stipends and salaries 
reliable enough to pursue their motivations to make a college 
education be as affordable as possible. What I mean is that college 
professors are able to release their teachings for free by releasing 
their writings with an open source license (OER), or as recorded 
lectures that are viewable for free on _ the internet 
(OpenCourseWare, or OCW). The same internet that was developed 
by open source engineers also enables educational materials to be 
delivered on-scale for pennies. Linux servers now deliver OER. 
Linux operating systems now enable you to read OER for free on a 
Raspberry Pi. Public libraries, a government entity, provides free 


science and art books through Interlibrary Loan. OER are books that 
have been released into the open domain, forever free to anyone, 
anywhere, as long as they have the internet. There are thousands of 
these free books, with hundreds coming out new every year. 
Professors are literally cranking out OER and OCW like factories. 
They are thankfully committed to benefiting all of humanity. 
Ubiquitous free and open books! Thank you professors! The 
revolution in open education has been amazing and successful 
beyond anyone’s expectations. Whereas college is now unaffordable 
to all except the elite, open education is now accessible to everyone 
with the internet and a Raspberry Pi, or public library computer. 
Open Education is forever free and accessible, it’s baked into the 
terms of Open Education. Open Education now should be the 
default de jure of postsecondary public education. Unfortunately 
many of us find ourselves not able to afford even public 
postsecondary education. But don’t give up, because open education 
is available. That is what I hope to teach you in this book: OER 
Literacy. So you have a good definition and working knowledge of 
Open Education, so that you know its scope and can find Open 
Educational Resources without trouble. So that you can affordably 
school yourself into whatever profession or work you want. It is so 
miserable that this is the circumstances we find ourselves in as a 
country, picking up scraps from the education dinner table, hoping 
to piecemeal a college education because the politicians have 
decided to profit off of (and make deliberate) our ignorance about 
loans and student debt. The awareness that an educated populace 
would be the end of their political career and political party speaks 
for itself. So free education ends at grade twelve in America. 

Fortunately, digital books are roughly 1 megabyte in size. They 
take less than one second to download on an ethernet connection. 
The entire Library of Congress could be stored on a hard drive that 
costs as much as one month’s rent. The nuggets of education (the 
books, the lectures, the notes), are so inexpensive that they can be 
sent around the world in a second flat. As Brewster Kahle said in 
2004: 

“Let’s consider the question of how much information there is. If 
you break it down, it turns out to be not that big of a deal. The 
largest print library in the world, which is the Library of Congress, 
has about 28 million volumes. A book is about a megabyte. That’s 
just the ASCII of a book, if you put it in Microsoft Word. So 28 


million megabytes is 28 terabytes, which fits in a bookshelf and 
costs about [$600] right now. Storing books in ASCII is no problem, 
and the scanned images are more but still affordable.” [- cost edited 
for price of 28 TB in 2024] 

That is to say, for around the cost of a new gaming system with a 
couple of games, you could own the entirety of the Library of 
Congress (with the unfortunate exception being the fact that 
copyright law is so restrictive it wouldn’t permit you to do so 
legally!). But the point is: You can get the Library of Congress for a 
month’s rent. Tell me, then, where you think affordable education 
comes from? It comes from this. Books are so efficient as a medium 
and the file size is so low that you could hypothetically own every 
English book ever written by saving a month’s rent. That’s why 
open education is so successful: it is so deadly efficient when 
combined with modern computer technology. Whereas the Library 
of Congress example is complicated by copyright, the “Library of 
OER” is unhindered by copyright. That’s why OER is so important 
in the history of books and the history of education: If we were to 
write the equivalent of the Library of Congress in OER form, we 
could deliver 28 million OER books to people around the world for 
pennies. If we ever reach the point when there are 28 million OER 
titles, we could have a 28 million-large “Library of OER” being 
served by every country and state in the world, available for free 
local copying, for $600 worth of hard drives for each country. 
Unencumbered by copyright law -- instead, copying would be 
promoted -- these open books would serve all of humanity by being 
equivalent to an FLOSS Library of Congress that only costs a 
fraction of a penny for each book! People would share their open 
domain libraries peer to peer, country to country. There would be 
no restriction on copying or reuse. That’s why everyone should dive 
head first into open education and open source licenses, including 
using the licenses in their work and promoting and uploading to 
open libraries, because we could deliver the world’s best library for 
free to anyone, anywhere, for their individual education needs 
regardless of the zip code into which they were born. The more 
books dedicated to the open domain, the closer we can get to 
outdoing even the Library of Congress, and provide free and open 
access. Imagine if you could read 28 million books for free. Who 
then would pay for unfree school? Who then would go into debt to 
receive a student loan? No one! You could read books and watch 


video lectures about those books for free all day, every day! You 
could start local book and study groups, like affinity groups for 
education. You could send books back and forth between your 
friends, curating your own curriculum and tutorials amongst 
yourselves. Education could be free (forever) for the entire world. 
Free education forever? Free books forever? Free video recordings 
of classes forever? That’s why people (myself included) are so 
optimistic and excited about open education. And the exciting part 
is, there are already tens of thousands of open access books and 
courses! The dream is already here! You just need to start finding 
and reading open access books! 

And that’s part of the sad aspect of things “past.” College, in the 
past, was so expensive it turns out nobody could afford it. Open 
education solves that by making mandatory that open education be 
free to all with the internet and a Raspberry Pi. Public libraries, in 
the past, were so hindered by copyright that they could no longer 
even own a digital copy of the works they bought digitally, they 
only got a two-year, twenty-six copy “license.” With open 
education, Creative Commons allows anyone to retain and 
redistribute copies. The future of learning and reading, then, isn’t in 
physical or digital copyrighted works. The future is digital, openly 
licensed works. And educated people know that: they are at the 
front lines of making and releasing openly licensed, digital goods. 
Hundreds of CC books are released every year, in addition to the 
thousands of previous releases. Soon there will be a lifetime of 
good, useful reading at no cost, because the authors already got 
paid or are volunteering their research. The irony in the world of 
$250 college textbooks is that the money spent on that textbook 
could have been used to buy a 20 TB hard drive that could have 
housed 20 million digital open source textbooks. Again, I ask: 
Would you rather have one textbook, or 20 million digital open 
source ones? That’s the reality we are facing in 2024, and why odds 
are open education is the future of lifelong learning after public 
college. There is no putting this genie back in the bottle, once 
committed academics start developing this ecosystem with zealous 
fervor. And develop they have, in recent years. Just look at the 
“coming soon” textbooks in the Open Textbook Library (https:// 
open.umn.edu/opentextbooks). Hence, why it would pay off so 
handsomely to learn about the open educational landscape sooner 
rather than later. You could have one book, or 20 million books. I 


hope you choose the world of the latter, it is more logical and 
penny-wise. 


Open Education as a Public Library 


How familiar are you with public libraries? I hope intimately. 
Public libraries are some of the greatest gifts to be found in 
America. Free books, free videos, free computers/internet, free 
databases of college lectures. All for free, free, free. If you are not 
an avid public library patron, I suggest making the trip to all the 
surrounding public libraries where you are eligible for a card. 
Nowadays, the digital libraries allow you to read or watch from the 
comfort of your home without even having to travel to the library! I 
have public library cards from the town over that enable me to 
watch Great Courses college lectures for free via Kanopy. My public 
library holds quarterly book sales where I pick up decommissioned 
Great Courses DVDs for $1, in addition to the permanent, two-sided 
fifteen-foot bookshelf in my public library dedicated to housing 
hundreds of Great Courses lectures for free checkout! My state 
library of Kansas has a Palace Project app where I can download 
hundreds of Great Courses audiobooks, in addition to the hundreds 
of Great Courses audiobooks I get through my local public library’s 
Hoopla subscription. Do you see what I’m getting at? Public 
libraries have ultimately stepped up to the challenge created by 
unaffordable college. I can watch thousands of Great Courses for free 
through my various public library cards. I literally have a lifetime of 
college-like lectures I can watch any time, anywhere I have a 
computer and the internet. When college is so expensive -- what is 
the value of having thousands of Great Courses lectures? It’s a 
lifetime of free learning! It’s something that compares to college, at 
absolutely no cost! And that’s all available via a for-profit, 
copyrighted company! Imagine what could be possible if Great 
Courses were non-profit and open source. Everyone, everywhere 
could have free college educations. That’s why open educational 
resources are so essential to building the next iteration of public 
libraries and why we should fund it. Whereas I have access to so 
many Great Courses audiobooks and video lectures because of 
where I live and what public libraries are nearby, from whom I can 
get a library card, OER enables audiobooks and video lectures to 
anyone, anywhere they have internet. In a sense, OER enables a 


global digital public library, rather than a local digital public library. 
Local public libraries already recognize the power of digital copies 
of books and lectures. Imagine combining that with open source 
licensing, and you see why OER enables public libraries to break 
free of their localization and onto the global sphere of influence. 
When you create OER, you are dedicating your work into the global 
public library. This global public library is the compendium of all 
openly licensed books and lectures. Anyone can get an account at 
this public library; everyone has a card already! Anyone can fork 
any other public library and copy all of their stacks. If you like this 
global public library -- click! -- you’ve downloaded a copy for your 
own uses. You can put a copy for your friends locally on a hard disk 
or globally, provided on a website and server. Anyone can copy 
anything from another public library. No copyright prevents 
copying. Resources are so affordable you could probably own the 
startup equipment to make your own global public library with just 
a month’s rent. It’s millions of books and lectures in the palm of 
your hand, instantaneously and for free. 

This public library is available for the whole world. Not just a 
Federal public library (which would be a good idea -- have a bit of 
funding for paying for selected OER to be created each year), it’s a 
global public library. Music, movies, books, audiobooks, college 
lectures, art, it’s all stored at this public library because it’s all 
Creative Commons licensed. That is the power of the open domain. 
When you dedicate a book into the open domain, it falls not just in 
the hands of people who can afford to fork over $20, it falls into the 
hands of anyone who wants to read it. Rather than a few hundred, 
it could reach billions of people. Imagine having everyone who 
speaks English read your book. Imagine the power to have your 
ideas influence everyone who is physically able to read your book. 
In a way, when you dedicate your work to the commons, you help 
the open education community by permitting your book to be used 
by educators and students everywhere as well as instantaneously 
placing your book on the shelves of the largest, free, global digital 
public library. It’s a double win. You’re helping public education 
and public libraries. Any public library anywhere can add your 
book to their shelves. Anyone anywhere with internet can read your 
book. Yow’re trading revenue for the ability to teach millions of 
people instead. Imagine having 20 million students per semester 
rather than 20 in a classroom. Rather than limiting the reach of 


your project to the waifish reach of copyright and capital markets, 
your open domain work can reach anyone. I think you get my 
point. People are building public libraries to expand the outreach 
and discovery of open educational resources. Soon there will be so 
many OER books that people will be able to spend their entire lives 
reading and learning from OER books alone, completely outside the 
realm of copyright. People will find entertainment and edification 
through open resources and art for their entire life. But there will 
still be public libraries to serve up ample amounts of copyrighted 
works. It’s a win-win. You get a great local public library, and a 
great open source global digital public library. Just like the 
affordability and scale of digital works has enabled local public 
libraries to be “open” round the clock for their resources (you no 
longer have to drive to the library to check out a book, you can just 
download and read at home on a pleasant e-ink screen tablet), the 
same phenomenon will create open sourced works that have global 
reach. Hundreds of thousands of books will basically be free in the 
future, probably by the end of my life. There will be an era where a 
person can read twenty books a month and not spend a cent beyond 
e-readers and internet their entire lives. I already can do this via my 
in-state public libraries’ digital collections, but these open resources 
won't cost a library a cent either in the future to add to their 
collection, they will be paid up front by crowdsourcing and 
philanthropy/grants towards the author. You will be absolutely 
drowning in free media. Thousands of free CC music albums. 
Millions of free CC books and lectures. The idea of paying for 
college will be laughable because you don’t even have time to fit 
physical classes into your busy life of listening to free open 
educational resources. You’d rather actually be _ studying 
educational material than working to earn a salary to pay for the 
right to study educational material in a proper university. The best 
part is, this future will happen even if you don’t personally dedicate 
your life to its objectives. The momentum is that tremendous. There 
is no going back from an Open, internet-enabled world based 
around sharing and volunteerism. It will happen, all we need now is 
free College for All and Universal pre-K and we'll have a robust 
pipeline for free and affordable lifelong learning, from preschool 
through age 100. All you need is a Raspberry Pi and OER literacy! 


Important Acronyms 


OER: Open Educational Resources, or free books that use 
an open source license. 

OCW: OpenCourseWare, or free recorded lectures and 
accompanying classwork that attempts to transmit the closest 
a classroom experience can be captured using modern 
technology. Pioneered (and coined) by MIT in 2001: https:// 
ocw. mit.edu 

OSS: Open Source Software, or computer software that is 
released under a license in which the copyright holder grants 
users the rights to use, study, change, and distribute the 
software and its source code to anyone and for any purpose. 
(Wikipedia, 2024) 

FLOSS: Free/Libre Open Source Software, or creations 
(FLOSS can apply to works that aren’t just software) that 
subvert copyright by not restricting use. 

CC: Creative Commons, or open source licenses that allow 
a digital work to be read, shared, and remixed freely, with 
fewer copyright restrictions. 

BY: Attribution, or the naming of the author(s) when citing 
Creative Commons material. 

SA: Share Alike, or the restriction that reuse of CC material 
must be preserved by the derivative material. 

NC: Noncommercial, or the restriction in CC material that 
it can’t be reused for commercial (for-profit) ends. 

ND: No Derivatives, or the restriction in CC material that 
reuse is allowed but remixing or modifying the original 
material is not. This is considered free (as in FLOSS) but not 
open (as in OER). 

OA: Open Access. Works that are free to view and read/ 
consume, which may or may not be covered by open licenses 
(meaning they may or may not allow reuse). 

PD: Public Domain, or works that have expired out of any 
and all copyright. 

OD: Open Domain, works that use Creative Commons 
licenses, which exist in a legal state between PD and 
copyright, in that they might require attribution in any 
derivative work, for example. Also includes the public 
domain. 


Chapter 5 
OER Literacy 


College paid for via ads 


A computer science professor teaches a 4-course load each 
semester for $100,000 a year salary. A simple breakdown means a 
single class costs $13,000 to make. If that class is recorded and put 
on YouTube, 50 million people can watch the video. $13,000 / 
50,000,000 = 0.00026. That means each viewing of the video costs 
the Professor 0.026 cents. This fee is easily covered by ad revenue 
for each viewing on YouTube. That is to say, by watching an ad 
before each class’s video, you are paying the professor for the cost 
of producing that class. What used to cost thousands of dollars (per 
class) in brick and mortar university now costs 3% of a single cent. 
That is an example of how higher education is similar to index 
funds, in which computer technology advancement mean 
exponential lowering of cost (98.5%) with no lowering of the return 
on the investment. Computer Science college is now extremely close 
to free, verging on a few cents per class (paid for by a five second 
ad), distributed amongst millions of online learners instead of 
amongst just a couple dozen students in a brick and mortar 
classroom. This is the economy of scale: When you are spreading 
the cost to millions of people, the per capita cost of the class 
borders on zero. The lessons are the same, the materials and class 
content are the same, the (OER) textbook is the same, the only 
difference is instead of paying thousands of dollars per class you are 
watching an ad for five seconds before each lecture. There is no 
going back from this reality, and we don’t need to pretend that 
people need to pay thousands of dollars for a class anymore, nor 
hundreds of dollars for a textbook. Computer science education is 
now free by the very existence of the internet that computer science 
education created. If you pay for expensive college given this reality 
(especially with the mandatory non-bankruptable student loans), 
you are squandering away money that could rather compound in 
your interest for 40+ years if invested in total stock market index 
funds while still college-aged. The redistribution of wealth, from 


your own net worth to the college’s own net worth, is one of the 
reasons my generation faces having millions of dollars removed 
from our net worth over our lifetime. The next generation of 
students don’t have to make that choice anymore, though. They can 
study online through free open source or affordable digital 
educational resources. 

Since many computer scientists contribute to open source, there 
are many computer scientists who also use open source licenses on 
the textbooks they write. Because open source is so prominent in 
computer science, it is unnecessary to pay money at this point to 
learn how to program when there is such a ubiquity of free books 
and self-guided tutorials. People are literally pouring out free 
computer science educational resources (at a staggering rate if you 
ever tap and peer into the free flow of information) because they 
love to volunteer their time towards CS education. And that’s the 
easiest way to come to appreciate OER. Many professors and 
scientists want to volunteer to science education for youth. While 
they could volunteer at a local school or library, for example, they 
actually find one of the best ways to use their (fairly niche and well- 
developed) education skills is to release their classes, books, and 
lectures as open source educational materials. Here they take what 
they were creating anyway (books, lecture notes and speeches, 
movies and web pages) as part of their tenure portfolio, and release 
it under a Creative Commons license so that youths anywhere can 
“attend” the same lectures and texts they assign their students in 
their teaching role. Sure, video isn’t the same as being in a class 
physically, but $0 versus $25 (three lectures a week over a semester 
costing $1200) is quite a difference when you’re talking hour to 
hour! In a way, OER is a way for educators to volunteer their time 
and skills in the most direct and exact way they can: since they’re 
teaching anyway as part of their professor duties, if they release 
lecture materials open source on the internet, their volunteer efforts 
can reach millions of people rather than twenty or so in a physical 
class. They don’t have to volunteer on something outside their 
expertise, as a way to feel like they’re contributing to a community, 
instead they can be razor-sharp in what they offer the world by 
volunteering their precise expertise. It’s a win for the professor, who 
feels like they’ve volunteered effectively (digital distribution is a 
wonderful thing to behold when your reach crosses borders), and 
the students get yet another free college course to add to their 


TODOs. You can learn very well via an internet course, believe it or 
not! It’s not quite as fun as a physical class, but if you adapt to the 
medium, it can be very rewarding given the ultra low cost. 

Beyond offering their teaching as “volunteer” work, professors 
and educators can also fund their OER up front in order to “unglue” 
their work into the public domain. An old website called unglue.it 
was a way for authors to promise they would release their work 
into the public domain after a set number of purchases passed a 
threshold. That is, if the author earned a set amount on a self- 
published work (by digital book sales -- giving a digital ebook copy 
to someone who paid $20, for example), the book would be 
“unglued” as a Creative Commons work, forever in the public 
domain without having to wait 95 years for the copyright to expire. 
Many professors, for example, apply for grants to convert their 
syllabi into (completely) OER sources. They also receive grants to 
release their textbook they have been working on as OER too. This 
is a bit of philanthropy chain-linked, where a philanthropic grant 
“unglues” an educational resource by paying the professor up-front 
for their commitment to release their book into the public domain 
once finished. So everyone wins: the professor gets paid, and the 
public domain acquires a new title for the whole world to access 
free. An example of crowdfunding the ungluing of a work is The 
Open Source Bach project, which crowdfunded $23,000 on 
Kickstarter for the classically trained pianist Kimiko Douglass- 
Ishizaka to record The Goldberg Variations and release the 
recordings under the Creative Commons Zero (a license for 
dedicating contemporary works into the public domain by the 
author). You can listen to the album on Archive.org at https:// 
archive.org/details/OpenGoldbergVariations. Anyone can use this 
album to soundtrack a movie or podcast, etc., for free because it is 
in the public domain. The pianist got paid and could pay for the 
studio time, and the world inherited a high quality Bach 
performance recording 95 years earlier than it would have entered 
the public domain otherwise. As you see, there is enough demand 
and cultural interest in OER as a philanthropic effort and cultural 
gift to enable works to be “unglued” in such a way that the creator 
profits (or at least covers costs) as does the consumer. OER is 
sustainable, in the same way open source software is sustainable 
through volunteer efforts, and will only grow in cultural 
importance. I promise in 10 years everyone on the internet will be 


acquainted with Open Educational Resources, and by then will have 
read a free Creative Commons book or two. Shortly after Gutenberg, 
people were trading houses to acquire a single book. Now, open 
source books are free. What a remarkable triumph of human 
ingenuity, that we have discovered how to create a global public 
library that delivers digital books for free to customers. We have 
taken something that used to cost the equivalence of a house and 
made it available free as long as you have the internet. While there 
is nothing cheaper than free, the public library in sheer number of 
books will only expand exponentially in the oncoming decades once 
network effect kicks in. There is already a lifetime of learning in 
OER alone, right now this very moment, so seize the opportunity by 
becoming OER literate! Know where to find and vet OER! The 
rewards are immense, a robust pipeline for free and affordable 
lifelong learning. 

First, we as human have to make the book free. This can and has 
been done through internet technology. A book is so low in 
“resolution” than a 300-page book is only one meg -- the storage of 
a 3 1/2-inch floppy disk (1.44 Mb) in the nineties. Now a 128 Gb 
smartphone could store 89,000,000 of those, and only take roughly 
a day or two to download in bulk on high speed internet. I don’t 
know about you, but I suspect I would never be able to read 89 
million books in my lifetime, even if they were free and on my 
smartphone. It’s a solved problem, basically. Hard drives can never 
be free, but we can make it so that the totality of the Library of 
Congress could fit on a hard drive for just the cost of a month’s rent. 
Done! A solved problem. Now, we have two items to attend to. We 
need to incentivize authors so that we have millions of books 
dedicated to the commons. Right now we have, I would estimate, 
something close to 20,000 open textbooks and books. This is a great 
start! But we need to have millions of open books. Not until we can 
make digital stacks the size of an urban public library will we be 
able to fuel an entire lifetime of reading and learning for free. The 
public library where I work has 100,000 books on Libby (and a 
similar amount on Hoopla) and holds more than 450,000 physical 
books. That is to say, we need a million OER books to come close to 
a public library. This will take time, but I expect an steepening 
growth curve as Creative Commons becomes a standard for born- 
digital works. I am optimistic I will see that number in my lifetime. 
After all, 500,000 books roughly are published each year. I think 


authors will appreciate the benefits of Creative Commons more and 
more in the future, as we build this robust digital public library and 
everyone benefits as creator and as a customer at that library. So, 
long story short, some books are free, we just need to increase their 
sheer number in oncoming years. Convincing authors to adopt 
Creative Commons is important for the long-game of OER. As more 
people become successful in the Open ecosystem, the more people 
will explore the commons. Free books are important, don’t believe 
otherwise! Just like index funds, in education, you get what you 
don’t pay for! 

Now that we have free books, next we have to make college free. 
This is not a solved problem (but I am optimistic it will be some 
day). This can also be done through a lot of elbow grease, inspired 
dreams, volunteer efforts, and advancements in internet technology 
and storage. Whereas college (and vocational college) should be free 
for almost everyone through ample government funding, until we 
de-prioritize all our tax money going to the military industrial 
complex and tax breaks for billionaires (which shouldn’t exist a 
priori in a social democracy) that hoovers up our public education 
dollars for nothing of benefit, we will have to approximate free 
college by ungluing educational material one by one. It’s ridiculous 
public education past grade 12 is not free (and I am optimistic in 
the future we will re-prioritize educational funding), but for now 
we have to use OER if we want a free postsecondary education. So 
that’s what this book explores: how close can OER come in the goal 
of delivering an undergraduate education, for something close to 
free? It’s sad we have to rely on volunteer work and philanthropy to 
create an educational ecosystem that should, in the first place, be a 
public good paid for by taxpayer money, but so be it! We can’t wait 
on the sidelines forever, we have to create the alternative! So the 
alternative is the Open Educational ecosystem, which is sustained 
by Open Educational Resources. To ignore these resources would 
come at a great opportunity cost to you, because student loans at a 
young age actually cost 64 times the sticker price in lost retirement 
savings/net worth. It is very important to be frugal in regard to 
your education and exploit all the free resources Open Education 
(and your public library) have to offer before spending any money 
on learning to program. The rewards are immense: Maxing out your 
401k and IRA on index funds in your twenties (rather than, say, 
paying loans) can be a means of attaining financial independence 


early in life. 
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The graph above shows how many times a principal (i.e. tuition) 
compounds against you versus having invested that amount at a 
certain age and not touching it until retirement at 65 versus 
investing that money in index funds. As you can see, your college 
actually costs you more than 100x the sticker cost when you’re not 
allowed to invest the money you earn at your first job at 22 because 
you’re paying your student loans, instead of investing your salary in 
index funds. A $60,000 student loan would mean losing out on 
$6,000,000 from your retirement versus if you had invested that 
$60,000 in broad-based index funds like VTI at age 22. Obviously, 
keeping your college costs as low as possible, so you don’t have 
student debt is worth more than any diploma, professional 
development, graduate degree, or advanced certification. The 
formula is mm(age) = 2°((65-age)/(72/11.3)) (using the Rule of 72 
and assuming nominal 11.3% return on a S&P500 fund). 

College is really expensive, but your public library and online 
open source education are free. There is no sacrifice to choosing the 
open source model beyond rejecting the cult of academic prestige 
and eliteness. The textbooks and learning resources are just as good. 
You will still have to study computer science for four years and 
dedicate yourself to a lot of hard work and long study hours every 
day. You will have to learn just as much as the people who are 
spending money on their education; learning for free doesn’t mean 
you can avoid learning the same subjects that people spend tuition 
money to learn. University in a Raspberry Pi is not a fast track to a 
programming job, by all means it is a harder path, as its goal is to 
mimic a four-year computer science college curriculum. I realize 


that may turn people who seek easy solutions away, but the goal is 
to develop competent programmers that prove free open source 
education is just as opportunity-rich as traditional brick and mortar 
universities. 

The point is, the sooner you integrate your computer science life 
into the world of open source (a good starting place is purchasing a 
Raspberry Pi and learning Debian), the more successful your 
computer science career will be. However, I don’t think open source 
involvement should only be limited to source code. The sooner your 
hop onto the open source bandwagon as a computer scientist, the 
faster your will benefit and learn from the space and community. 
The notion that the only way you'll be a successful computer 
scientist is by going to an expensive private university is more likely 
to wind you in the same place professionally, but with the financial 
hangover of hundreds of thousands of dollars of debt at age 22 
instead of zero! When your salary goes to paying down a university 
loan instead of your 401k and IRA, where 40+ years of 
compounding rewards youthful frugality quite impressively, you are 
making an explicit trade off between prestige (a degree) and 
financial freedom (a maxed out 401k and IRA every year starting at 
age 22). In just my small-time as a computer scientist, I find my 
explorations of frugality via open source education as enabled by 
the Topeka Public Library (where I learned to code through their 
Treehouse subscription rather than continue paying for university 
classes) to be immensely rewarding. I used public libraries and 
OERs/OCWs as educational springboard to build a great computer 
science career. I am confident enough in this theory to share it 
publicly through this book to anyone willing to listen. University in a 
Raspberry Pi is about educating yourself enough to be able to 
educate yourself: That’s what OER literacy is. It is possible now to 
get a university education for free through open source resources on 
the internet. That wasn’t true in the past, but it is now, and so you 
should pursue this to its logical end before paying for any tuition. I 
firmly believe K-16 education should be free, and if you commit 
yourself to pursue free education alone, as long as the “going is 
good” you'll find that OER does teach you things you need to know. 
And when you max out that 401k and IRA at age 22 with zero 
student loans, you'll realize what this quixotic quest was all for. 


What are Open Educational Resources? 


The term “Open Educational Resource” was coined in 2002 by 
UNESCO for an open source approach to academic books and 
publishing. Much like Free/Libre Open Source Software (FLOSS) 
revolved around open licenses like GNU Public License (GPL) with 
its “copyleft” approach, OER hopes to similarly use open licenses 
(such as Creative Commons) for artworks. OER is now taking over 
the Do-It-Yourself digital publishing world, with hundreds of new 
OER textbooks being written and digitally published each year by 
academics. The books are forever available to share openly with 
anyone in the public domain. 

The eight “R’s” of OER are the rights to: 


Retain 


© Make and own copies of the work (e.g., download, 
duplicate, store, and manage) 


Reuse 


O Use the work in a wide range of ways (e.g., in a 
class, in a study group, on a website, in a video) 


Revise 


© Adapt, modify and translate the work (e.g., translate 
the content into another language) 


Remix 


O Combine it with another resource to make a new 
work (e.g., incorporate the content into a mashup) 


Redistribute 


© Share the work with others (e.g., give a copy of the 
content to a friend) 


Redistributive Justice 


© Equity: This aspect of social inclusion is concerned 
with issues of access to and affordability of learning 
materials, especially to learners who may otherwise be 
excluded due to lack of financial or technological 
means. Social justice as access. (Hollich 4) 


*  Recognitive Justice 


© Diversity: This aspect ensures that the learning 
materials and resources we use are truly reflective of 
and inclusive of folks from marginalized communities. 
Social Justice as participation. (Hollich 4) 


* Representational Justice 


© Inclusion: This is social justice as true inclusion and 
is the logical next step in the process of openly creating 
and sharing educational resources. Not only is it 
important for learners to be represented in their 
educational materials, but it is important the those 
groups are allowed to speak for and _ represent 
themselves, especially when those groups are, like 
those listed above, ones that are typically and 
historically marginalized by society. (Hollich 4) 


* Accessibility 


© Ally ensures anyone, regardless of ability, is able to 
participate in some form of the learning experience. 
Allyship on the web equally applies to allyship in 
digital textbooks - screen reader compatibility, ALT text 
image captions, alternatives to applied exercises that 
require mobility/sight/hearing, etc. 


These rights are made possible through open licensing. For 
example, Creative Commons help creators retain their copyright 
while allowing others to reproduce, distribute, and make use of 
their work for free, while other “free” licenses (like CC-ND or Gold 
Open Access) allow creators to release their work for free while still 
preserving important cultural contexts (such as_ indigenous 
knowledge) assured by the No Derivatives clause. 


OER is bringing down the cost of academic study, as well as 
providing rich source material for lifelong learners and library 
patrons. Whatever your aim, you can probably find an OER to your 
liking. Dive in! Get acquainted with OER! And study academic 
material all you want for free! 

WATCH: https://vimeo.com/13590841 

WATCH: https://youtu.be/dTNnxPcY49Q 

OER at Washburn University’s Mabee Library: https:// 
libguides.washburn.edu/Open 


OER Textbooks 


Open Textbooks Library - UMN’s Open Textbook Library 
provides a growing catalog of free, peer-reviewed, and openly- 
licensed textbooks. One of the best sites on the internet regarding 
OER discovery! 

LibreTexts - LibreTexts is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization 
committed to freeing the textbook from the limitations and costs of 
traditional textbooks. Their open and freely accessible LibreTexts 
provide a more engaging learning experience for students without 
the financial burden. 

OpenStax - Founded at Rice University, OpenStax provides free 
access to dozens of open textbooks in various disciplines. 

eCampusOntario Open Library Portal - The eCampusOntario 
Open Library provides educators and learners with access to more 
than 1,200 free and openly-licensed educational resources. 

BC Campus OpenEd Textbooks - Find textbooks and full course 
material packages in our new, streamlined collection. 

Archive.org - OER is often uploaded to Archive.org, so it is a 
reliable place to find textbooks on a subject, especially when their 
Controlled Digital Lending (CDL) stacks are considered. 

Palace Bookshelf - The open source app is called “Palace 
Project”; a free ebook reader by Digital Public Library of America 
that uses Public Domain/FLOSS books for its database but also 
accesses proprietary books through partnering public libraries, if 
you have a card. Also has an awesome open source mobile app 
ebook reader (“Palace Project”) for iOS and Android integrated with 
its catalog! Check it out! 

Library of Congress - Open Access Books - This is a growing 


online collection of contemporary open access e-books. All of these 
books have been made available for download on the Library’s 
website in keeping with the intent of their creators and publishers, 
which chose to publish these works under open access licenses to 
allow the broadest possible access and reuse. 

Directory of Open Access Books (DOAB) - A search of over 79 
thousand open access books. Focused on liberal arts. 


Subject-Specific 


MATH: American Institute of Math - Open Textbook Initiative - 
Free math textbooks curated by the American Math Institute. 

COMPUTER SCIENCE: EbookFoundation - Free Programming 
Books - Free programming books curated by github contributors. 

PSYCHOLOGY: Noba Project - Free psychology texts to teach 
yourself psychology! 

TECH: Free Tech Books - Curated open source/OA technology 
books. 

NURSING: Open RN - The Open RN project is led by Chippewa 
Valley Technical College as part of the Wisconsin Technical College 
System (WTCS) consortium. OER nursing textbooks and virtual 
simulations are collaboratively developed by faculty based on the 
WTCS State Nursing curriculum and the current NCLEX-RN Test 
Plan. 

SCIENCE: EbookFoundation - Free Science Books - Free science 
books curated by github contributors. 


OER Repositories 


OASIS - (Openly Available Sources Integrated Search) - Open- 
content search discovery tool from 95 different sources and over 
367,883 records. 

MERLOT - Provides access to curated online learning and support 
materials and content creation tools, led by an international 
community of educators, learners and researchers. 

OER Commons - OER Commons is a public digital library of open 
educational resources. Explore, create, and collaborate with 
educators around the world to improve curriculum. 

Open Oregon Search - This page lists course materials that 


Oregon community college and university instructors are using to 
reduce textbook costs in their courses. 

SOL*R - A repository service provided by BCcampus that allows 
educators to access FREE online learning resources. It facilitates 
sharing, discovery, reuse, and remixing of a growing collection of 
content created by BC post-secondary educators. 

Mason OER Metafinder - Multi-search platform from over 20 
different sources of open educational materials. 


Open Access Journals 


Directory of Open Access Journals - DOAJ is a unique and 
extensive index of diverse open access journals from around the 
world, driven by a growing community, committed to ensuring 
quality content is freely available online for everyone. 

Google Scholar - Google-ran search engine for journal articles. 
Some are Gold OA or Green OA. 

Internet Archive Scholar - Internet Archive-ran search engine for 
OA journal articles. Spans centuries. 

Digital Commons Network - The Digital Commons Network 
brings together free, full-text scholarly articles from hundreds of 
universities and colleges worldwide. 

arXiv Pre-Print Archive - arXiv is a free distribution service and 
an open-access archive for 2,254,199 scholarly articles in the fields 
of physics, mathematics, computer science, quantitative biology, 
quantitative finance, statistics, electrical engineering and systems 
science, and economics. Materials on this site are not peer-reviewed 
by arXiv. 

OSF Pre-Print Archive - Preprint archive including other 
disciplines than on arXiv, such as engineering, agriculture/allied 
sciences, psychology, and social sciences. Materials on this site are 
not peer-reviewed by OSF. 

Dimensions - Search millions of OA articles. Account required. 

Core - A comprehensive bibliographic database of the world’s 
scholarly literature. 

JSTOR OA and Free - Thousands of Open Access ebooks are 
available from top scholarly publishers. 

Open Access Theses and Dissertations - Theses and dissertations, 
free to find, free to use. 


Openly-Licensed Images/Videos/3D 
Models/Audio 


Creative Commons Search - CC’s media search of open licensed 
digital materials. 

Getty Images Open Content Images - Getty Image’s search of 
open licensed images. 

UBC Open Images Search Guide - A guide with recommended 
links to find open images. 


Open Data 


US Open Gov 
EU Open Gov 
CA Open Gov 


Open Science 


PhET Interactive Simulations - Creates free interactive math and 
science simulations. PhET sims are based on extensive education 
research and engage students through an intuitive, game-like 
environment where students learn through exploration and 
discovery. 

MIT Press Open Access Books - Open access books from MIT 
Press. 


Open Courseware 


Class Central OCW Search - A aggregator of free courses offered 
on the internet. Warning: Includes ads. 

MIT Open Courseware - MIT began and coined OpenCourseWare 
in 2001 when it began offering video recordings of its professors 
teaching classes, with associated class materials like lecture 
handouts and problem sets. 

freeCodeCamp - A non-profit dedicated to teaching people how 
to code and make websites for free. 

Khan Academy - A non-profit dedicated to teaching math and 


HS/first year college-level courses via videos and automated 
multiple choice quizzes. 

Stanford Online - Free Stanford online courses. 

Open Learn - Free online classes from Open University in the UK. 


Conclusion 


There are thousands of free resources for learning a subject! Use 
the above resources to find more materials about what interests 
you. Dive deep into the worlds opened up to you! With OER, there 
is no catch, and you can keep your studies low-cost and sustainable. 
Best of luck to you in your academic endeavors, we look forward to 
your contributions to the world! 
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Chapter 6 
Public Domain Ivies; Lettuce 


Colleges only last four years, and are age-sensitive. Most colleges 
are really only for 18-24 year olds, any older than that, and you’re 
an odd duck. Public libraries, however, don’t end after four years, 
and they certainly aren’t only for 18-24 year olds. You can be 
studying something and educating yourself at any age, even while 
working. So many resources are dedicated to building up beautiful 
colleges with ubiquitous resources, but those resources are only 
available to 18-24 year olds. If we built campuses and concert halls 
for public libraries, we could be educating an entire population of 
people, not just students in a narrow four-year band. Let’s augment 
how we fund public universities to also fund public libraries as a 
source of pride (and merch and license plates) to REALLY have 
some efficacious educational outreach. We squander our resources 
when we tie education to just apply to a few short years after high 
school. Let’s build universities of the people for people of all ages - 
at the public library! 

S.A.L.V.D. #96d7af is a social club dedicated to discovering and 
improving activist lifestyles using completely free/public domain/ 
open source educational resources. That is to say -- how can we 
become efficient students for the least amount of cost? How can we 
become liberal artists without debt? How can we improve our 
health and fitness by studying whole food, plant-based no oil 
cooking at minimal cost? How can we learn how to invest so that 
we can save for retirement as cost-effectively as possible? In what 
ways can we get an “Ivy League” education at an affordable 
community or public college? For those of us pursuing adult 
education -- the focus of this book -- how can we pursue a fulfilling 
life enmeshed in lifelong learning while “skilling up” for work at 
zero cost? What hobbies are most cost-effective and rewarding? 
How can we be good, competent democratic citizens through self- 
education fueled by an obsession with reading free books from your 
local public library or OER warehouse and avoiding educational 
costs like the plague? 

Most of us adults have a pretty good grasp on these topics and 


questions. We read books from the public library on frugality and 
on work-related content to keep us updated and fresh. We study 
veganism or investing, even if we don’t completely have it all nailed 
down. We know we shouldn’t drink or do drugs in a world of adult 
responsibilities. For those of us working, what does it mean to study 
open source textbooks in our free time or learn to code during our 
lunch break? What’s the purpose of post-postsecondary school 
lifelong education when we have two days of free time each week? 
How much do we want to spend on hobbies or educations when 
new book and textbook subscription services are popping up 
constantly at affordable prices, not to mention the books available 
through interlibrary loan at our public library? When we make art 
or write a story or record music, should we copyright our work and 
attempt to sell copies of it, or unglue it into the open domain using 
a Creative Commons license? In what ways can we work and learn 
thanks to open source’s novel and viral success that we couldn’t do 
when we were young and the internet was in its infancy? What do 
we do now that we have the knowledge that we can self-educate 
the rest of our lives for less than $200 a year in subscriptions? 
When every book is available through ILL, what do we study? When 
a million books are available through a $144/year Perlego account, 
what do we read? We now enter into a world where books are 
available for pennies, or else free (if open source). Do we ourselves 
create open source content and “pay back” into the community of 
open access writers and composers? Do we ourselves participate in 
their new world of books for pennies/free, or do we pretend 
copyright is the answer still even in the face of the digital? When 
we don’t have to spend our paycheck on expensive books or 
entertainment, why should we feel compelled to still use copyright 
when it is so antiquated in this pennies-for-digital world? 

I will make the argument that we should embrace open source 
the way we have embraced public libraries, public schools, public 
radio, and public television. Loving those things also means you 
would love open schools, open television, open radio, open 
libraries, and so on and so forth. They are the same thing, the same 
ideology. But this trend is newer, less established, and less well 
known. Hence the public information campaigns like this book in 
raising OER literacy. In practice, it goes by monikers like open 
music, open film, open podcasts, open movies, open textbooks. It 
describes the same thing and ethos, only it exists entirely in the 


digital realm. It is individual citizens making their works “public” 
by using an open license. Open == Public, just at an individual 
(citizen) level rather than a state or federal level. It is citizens 
contributing to the open domain, because everyone realizes the 
open domain makes the most sense in a world where a Raspberry Pi 
is $80, internet is ubiquitous, and everything digital is affordable to 
produce thanks to open source software. We must admit that the 
open domain is a field that made no sense in the world where goods 
had to be sold physically and above cost, but now that everything 
educational and entertaining is digital and free to distribute beyond 
pennies in server costs, the open domain is as vitally important as 
public services. People think of public domain as “just something 
that happens” in 95 years after a copyrighted work is released, but 
the public domain needs to be seen as an active field for research 
and mining that has to be funded, contributed to, and promoted/ 
revered as public schools are. The impetus behind funding public 
schools is the same impetus as funding works into the open domain. 
The open domain had little use before computers and the internet, 
but now that we live online (unfortunately -- I promote reading 
open source ebooks on e-ink tablets rather than computers where 
one can surf easily), we should dedicate our creations to the open 
domain in order to perpetuate a world in which education and art is 
free to all. So travel with me to the realm of S.A.L.V.D. #96d7af, as 
we explore why you should use Creative Commons licenses for your 
art. 


THE PUBLIC 


Public radio is nonprofit and completely free - no paywall - 
supported through unobtrusive ads and philanthropy. NPR, for 
example, is a (rare, in this day and age) free news site and radio 
news/entertainment network. Without a paywall. Check out all the 
edifying public radio podcasts out there! 

Public television is nonprofit and completely free - or $75 a year 
for Passport. You can watch archives for free on American Archive 
of Public Television or on DVDs from your local public library. 
Supported through unobtrusive ads or philanthropy. PBS, for 
example, is always free via the airwaves or live-streaming and 
includes minimal ads, and hence minimal conflicts of interest. 


Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood is an example of the amazing, life- 
changing art that can be created on this medium and platform. 

A public library is taxpayer funded free media. It supports an 
interlibrary loan system (which the publishers tried to sue out of 
existence back in the day) which extends collections into a state- or 
even nation-wide network of libraries. Libraries provide a lifetime 
of education and entertainment for roughly $50 in taxes. Maximally 
useful at any age, from pre-readers till death, unlike college (which 
is not free, yet). The other great thing is there are now digital 
public libraries, like Archive.org, Palace Project, Open Textbook 
Library, and DOAB, increasing access, accessibility, and outreach/ 
efficacy. 

Public education is free education and vocational training, and 
also acts as free babysitting/childcare. Taxpayer supported except 
for postsecondary education, which is roughly $15,000 a year for 
in-state tuition. With the glut of PhD graduates, one can find top- 
notch teachers in off beaten and rural cities, including at 
community colleges. A keystone of democracy and the uplifting of 
democratic citizenship. Free for all before postsecondary, with 
subsidies for school lunch for those in need (though culturally we 
are moving towards free school lunches for all). Often comes with 
school libraries and librarians. Fun things to investigate: “Public 
Ivies.” The Council of Public Liberal Arts Colleges (public rather 
than private liberal arts colleges -- they exist!). Call your Senators 
and Reps to increase funding for public education! Strongly 
consider going to an in-state public university rather than a private 
one to save money and still get a great education, while supporting 
your state and their institutions and slowing down brain drain! Be 
proud of your city and state -- learn the things necessary at an in- 
state public university to make it a better place to live! 

Public colleges and community colleges provide an academic 
library to a city and affordable liberal arts training to anyone able 
to pay tuition (scholarships are sometimes available through 
philanthropy). Admission standards are relatively noncompetitive 
even though the teaching force is often just as good as one found in 
private colleges. A huge boon to local economy and retention of 
scholastic-minded state citizens, combating brain drain. 
Instrumental in creating new local businesses and training workers 
as democratic citizens. A true meritocracy, not the myth of 
meritocracy by professionals where wealth is earned by but where 


aspiring scholars and readers can rise regardless of SES, or at least 
aim towards making it more fair. Key levelers in science access and 
science education, which is constantly under attack by reactionary 
social forces. Key organizers of liberal arts education in a 
community. Cons: ends at age 22, usually; Expensive after austerity 
budget cuts by conservative forces who argue public colleges are 
brainwashing agents, making public education a victim of culture 
war. As if critical thinking is brainwashing! Philanthropy comes 
with strings attached that compromises independence and 
neutrality, such as when huge corporations essentially majority- 
fund (and thus have decision) over a public school, like Koch 
Industries and Kansas State University. 

Public parks and pools provide entertainment for anyone and 
even serve as makeshift affordable summer daycare. Makes 
communities pleasant, fun, and beautiful. 

Public transportation makes a town accessible and allows 
affordable transportation that doesn’t require insurance or 
expensive automobiles that produce CO2. As important to the 
future growth or decline of a community/city as anything. 
Taxpayer-funded with some unobtrusive advertising. 

Public housing is an affordable way to rent a place for working 
class people. Public housing doesn’t have to be just for working 
class people, if you build it correctly, anyone in a range of salaries 
can live in public housing. Public housing only become decrepit -- 
the main complaint against it by NIMBYs -- only if a local 
government chooses not to maintain it. 

Nonprofits are donor-funded charities that aim towards a social 
goal rather than economic goal. Because the government offers tax 
incentives to those who donate to nonprofits, nonprofits pay their 
bills “listener-supported.” Nonprofits are not traded on the stock 
market and are not owned by stock owners hoping to earn 
dividends, so they are not concerned with outsized profits and 
growth. In turn, they are free from the burden of taxes from the 
government. It’s a business incorporation that prioritizes social 
impact and good. Nonprofit educational resources, like Khan 
Academy and Open Access journals and books, are valuable 
resources with which to study and learn. 

Open education are also called “Open Educational Resources” 
and are books and classes (“Open Courseware”) in the open 
domain. These are usually free or affordable and paid through 


philanthropy, grants, advertising, minimal fees, or merely offered a 
volunteer labor by teachers. Comes with a Creative Commons 
license to guarantee free/libre nature of the content. Can fuel 
lifelong education or adult education, as well as assist public 
education curricula, “even-ing” opportunity found at all colleges, 
from community college on up. In the day and age of open 
courseware and open educational resources, anyone can get an “Ivy 
League”-like education by supplementing their in-person classes 
with OCW and the “global public academic library” created by OER 
(see: the Open Textbook Library, for example). You can go 
anywhere and receive a world-class education! You are only limited 
by your dedication of time and focus to study and watch free video 
lectures! 

Free/Libre Open Source Software (FLOSS) is software (and 
sometimes hardware) dedicated into the open domain through 
particular “open source” licensing. These are usually free or 
affordable, and subverts the technological fetishism that promotes 
the best and fastest equipment at any cost to generate profits. Fuels 
the infrastructure for the larger internet, and is just as safe and 
reliable as proprietary software. Linux is an example of a huge 
success that powers modern society (as well as provides a 
completely free operating system with only a moderate to steep 
learning curve, well worth overcoming). 

Open art is music, film, artworks, and books (or anything and 
everything else) dedicated into the open domain by an artist’s 
choice to use a Creative Commons license. This enables use and 
reuse of the work. Examples include Kevin MacLeod fueling most of 
the sound tracking of YouTube (even Hollywood) by using CC-BY 
for his musical compositions (or else an affordable $35 for licensing 
if attribution can’t be maintained). Funded by online patronage and 
grants, among other creative ways. Applies the idea of open source 
to the world of the liberal arts, to see what world changing art gets 
created and shared/reused. 

Public domain is creative works that have lapsed from copyright 
to no longer have any copyright protection. This permits free and 
open use of its ideas and narratives. Currently, a work enters the 
public domain 95 years after its creation in the US. This period has 
gradually grown higher and higher since the original 14 years as 
was initially codified by the Founders. This erosion of the public 
domain, funded by corporations and their lobbyists, makes the 


relevance and utility smaller and smaller, to great loss of culture 
and invention. We must stop this ever-increasing expansion of 
copyright and aim to return to the original 14 years. The claims of 
the utility of copyright are contradicted by the utility of the public 
domain to creation and invention in the age of networked, 
ubiquitous, affordable computers. Whereas once copyright spurred 
invention in a material world, now with the internet it is the “open 
domain” (inclusive of the “creative commons”) that spurs invention 
and science/art in a digital realm where copying is instantaneous. 

Open science is the progressive movement to make science 
collaborative and transparent by utilizing concepts from the open 
domain like open source licensing of data and open access (free 
journal articles). The hope is that computers and the network of 
global scientists make science and STEM progress more rapidly 
when notions of copyright/patents are demoted and _ science 
becomes subject to the network effect, cheap hardware/software, 
and frictionless collaboration. Open science lowers the cost of 
becoming trained in science(s), making science have fewer barriers 
to entry. Open source was “invented” by computer scientists; open 
science is the application of the lessons and triumphs of open source 
to all fields of science. 

Open access is the use of Creative Commons licenses 
(contingently the open domain) to make things that, in physical 
form, cost money, free when consumed digitally over the net. This 
includes books, journals, encyclopedias, databases, and other 
resources. Paid for by patronage, donations, and grants, as well as 
author fees for journals (unfortunately putting the burden on 
graduate students and professors/colleges - but we’re working on 
more sustainable models like platinum open access). 

Open games are software/board games dedicated to the open 
domain through open source licensing by their creators. This 
subverts the traditionally expensive realm of video games and big 
budget media to make often kid/family friendly games that are 
free/libre on a computer or to print. Paid for by patronage and pure 
volunteerism. A great complement to public media as an affordable 
entertainment medium! 

Public museums are taxpayer and philanthropy-funded nonprofit 
organizations that provide access to art and history at affordable 
prices. Public museums are instrumental in a citizen’s access to 
local context and inspiration. Also called “Open GLAM” (galleries, 


libraries, archives, & museums). A fun, educational visit on a 
weekend! 

Public works are the roads you drive on and the clean water you 
drink and bathe in. The sewage treatment facilities and pipes and 
the infrastructure for fiber optics. Three cheers for public works! 

So when it comes down to it, are you going to support private 
resources or public resources? Will you give your money to public/ 
Open initiatives or private/proprietary initiatives, as a customer or 
as an employee? Will you celebrate when your tax money is granted 
to these edifying public institution that educate and entertain entire 
cities and states for free, or mourn about how “taxes are theft” from 
your “more responsible” bottom line/hoard? I hope you celebrate 
tax day and all the amazing creations, infrastructure, and works 
that are made with public money and grants. And I hope if you are 
low-SES, that these public/open organizations can make your life 
more tolerable and fun, and if you’re high-SES that you donate to 
public resources in your community or nationally to contribute to 
the cause. Read and learn more about the open domain and shift 
your creative process to embrace these open source initiatives, for 
example, by using Creative Commons licenses on your works. 
Explore alternative funding models that make sure you can eat and 
pay rent even though you use Creative Commons - it won’t look like 
the “old,” pre-internet model of business at all! Innovate in ways 
that spur even more innovation by others and provide a cascading 
good life to yourself (while coincidentally maximizing the same 
goodness and benefit to others!). Will you donate to private schools, 
where there are locks on the library and are only available to high 
SES folks (not in theory but in practice), or public schools, where 
anyone is welcome to study and read the books regardless of SES 
(in theory and in practice)? Choose THE PUBLIC anytime you are 
offered the opportunity! 

Thank you for reading and your interest in the public domain in 
the age of computers and the internet! If you thought the public 
domain was good before, wait until you use it on the internet in 
some capacity as the open domain! You can entertain and educate 
yourself for free your entire life! Shazbot! I find this brave new 
world so exciting and hope you do too. READ READ READ and 
WRITE WRITE WRITE in the open domain! Public resources and 
infrastructure invent the world we all want to live and thrive in, no 
matter where you live. We can’t do it without your donations and 


taxes. So let’s make the world better through humanist, digital, and 
open cooperation and sharing. CHOOSE OPENNESS AND THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN AT EVERY OPPORTUNITY. 


kik 


Private college is competitive, period. Its ethos is dominance and 
prestige. “Real winners do not compete.” - Samuli Paronen. 

OER is a public library ethos instilled in a free digital resource. 

There is no certificate from reading books for four years from 
your public library. Yet, you can learn just as much. 

There is no fame or wealth from writing OER/Open Access. But 
writing OER/OA is good (for you, for others), and you should do it. 

There is no promise of wealth from using your public library. 
There is no promise of fame from using your public library. That’s 
why it’s free, because there is no prestige to commodify. 

You can learn how to solve [social, technological] problems at 
your public library without spending money. You can also solve 
problems without gaining money, and that’s okay because what’s 
important is solving problems. As long as you can live frugally and 
pay your bills somehow. Solving problems is kind, and being 
provided that information free about how to solve problems free is 
kind, without trying to make money off people who want to solve 
problems but need to learn some stuff first. 

Influential libertarian-type billionaires and the politicians they 
buy are trying to defund public education, public libraries, and 
teacher unions. They don’t want knowledge to be free for all, just 
the elite like their families who can afford private education. They 
don’t want people to fulfill or develop their talents, because they 
don’t like open and public infrastructure and view taxation (i.e. 
sharing) as theft. They want people to be uneducated because they 
fear equality and democracy (one vote per person to consent to 
representation) and what the general population wants. To attack 
public education and public libraries (not to mention science) is to 
attack democracy with the aims of enforcing oligarchy. They want 
cheap labor for their dark, satanic mills, not free, enlightening 
education for the masses (who might create companies or 
inventions that compete with their monopolies). But the people who 
love public education dedicate their lives and careers to fostering it, 
just like it fostered them in their youth (not-for-profit, outside the 


edicts of uber-capitalism) in a righteous feedback loop. And we will 
win, ultimately, because humanity is altruistic, caring, and sharing, 
not selfish. An injury to one is an injury to all. 

I consider open learning a “Public Domain Ivy”, a University in a 
Raspberry Pi for just $80, a school with 100% acceptance rate and 
only the self-described prestige gained by sheer competence mixed 
with control over one’s life choices through frugality, emphasizing 
saving for retirement even while young. Using the public library 
mixed with Open Educational Resources to fuel an entire life of 
learning at no cost to you. Rather than paying $60,000 a year for an 
Ivy League education, you can save $60,000 a year in index funds 
while working from programming skills learned at your public 
library. The Public/Open Domain is alive and thriving, and it would 
be crass to ignore its riches in return for pursuing prestige for 
prestige sake. The Public Domain Ivy is a university with a lifetime 
of learning, not just four years. You can work and save in index 
funds while pursuing it, and the whole time, you are in the black 
rather than in the red. There are no student loans, no debt. It’s a 
new form of lifelong learning that uses open resources on the 
internet. It is now the preeminent form of education for all. For a 
long time Americans have been dreaming of free university. While 
that is still a goal worth pursuing for our children and their children 
(vote Social Democrats!), with the Public Domain Ivies, it is now 
available to all who work. 


Chapter 7 
Creative Commons Literacy 


Hopefully there will be a day and age when the majority of 
creatives choose to use a Creative Commons license for their work. 
This will be a watershed moment for art and science, because 
gradually, in CC’s triumph, learning and entertainment will be 
available to everyone for free throughout their entire lifetime. No 
longer will people be unable to access high quality educations. They 
will be able to research and learn about anything in which their 
heart has an interest. They will be able to work in any field to 
which they properly learn the ropes by study, free of a gateway like 
tuition. In a world without free college, free digital books and free 
digital college lectures will have to do. To be fair, it just scales 
better, when you think about it, in the age of computers and cheap 
networks and storage. Housing and employing a real human is a lot 
more expensive than housing a video recording of their lectures. 
Housing a recording of an audiobook is a lot cheaper, transmittable, 
and efficient than inviting an author to read the entirety of their 
book in-person. I’m not saying we shouldn’t do and fund employees 
collectively, but to an individual it may be too much. The medium 
is the massage, and a one meg digital book trumps effectiveness and 
cost of any in-the-flesh, bricks and mortar alternative. The cold- 
hearted efficiency of the small size of a book (1 MB ASCII), an 
audiobook (300 MB mp3), and video (2 hours in a 700 MB mp4), 
the largest of which take about 10 minutes to transfer over 
Ethernet, fears no competition in the inefficiency of in-the-flesh 
tutelage. A classroom can fit 30 people, a lecture hall 300. A 
recording of a lecture, however, could reach 1 billion for just a 
hundred dollars in hosting cost (paid for by an opening ad to the 
video). This scaling only happens if it is in the commons and free of 
copyright. In copyright, it is illegal to photocopy the books in the 
public library. With CC, the entire library comes home with you in 
a hard drive (Everybody gets a library!). That’s why artists should 
want to contribute to the public domain, because their audience 
goes from the local public library (40 checkouts per year) to a 
global public library (potentially 40 million checkouts a year, 


because of its open access). If influence and consciousness raising is 
what you aim for in a work, the most enabling thing to do is use 
Creative Commons. 

Or rather, when you release your work into the commons, it is 
the same as placing a copy in all 2.8 million public libraries in the 
world. What outreach! What a triumphant achievement! An 
immediate bestseller! 

Even copyrighted works will be infinitely more affordable thanks 
to digitization efforts. The day and age of the $250 textbook is 
waning. 

Soon every copyrighted book will be available for $15 a month, 
whenever someone creates a “Spotify for Books.” This is inevitable, 
just as Apple iTunes (and the mass digitization of music into small 
mp3 files available for 99 cents) led to Apple Music (where nearly 
any recorded song is available for a $15 a month subscription). You 
almost don’t even have to wait for the upcoming Renaissance that 
will happen thanks to Creative Commons fostering the open 
domain, soon (probably within my lifetime) you'll have access to 
every digital book ever written for $15 a month. There are already 
some contenders like Perlego, but these are baby steps in a process 
of mass digitization and copyright easing that might take a hundred 
years. Even after you consider the hundreds of thousands of 
Creative Commons books that will be created, actually copyrighted 
works will be so affordable you will only have to work a couple of 
hours at minimum wage to pay for an unlimited amount of reading 
each month. We already see hints of this with Libby, where my 
library has a hundred thousand digital (modern) books for me to 
check out for free. Once the Big Five publishers agree to a 
subscription model, almost all modern books will be available for a 
very modest $15 a month. If music can do it, you can bet your life 
that books will do it too. Digital books will be so ubiquitous and 
cheap, no one will be excluded from the world of learning and 
entertainment because digital books are just so cheap - even cheaper 
to host than mp3s! But the key point is that these books, while 
affordable, won’t be in the open domain to reuse and remix. You 
can learn from them, but you can’t adapt them or make derivative 
works. That’s why CC works are so important to open education, 
and why you should focus on lifting the CC community in any way 
you can contribute. 

(The following text is derived from Creative Commons Certificate 


for Educators and Librarians by Creative Commons - CC BY, 2019) 

Creative Commons licenses give everyone from individual 
creators to large companies and institutions a clear, standardized 
way to grant permission to others to use their creative work. From 
the remixer’s perspective, the presence of a Creative Commons 
license answers the question, “What can I do with this?” and 
provides freedom to reuse, subject to clearly defined conditions. 

All Creative Commons licenses ensure that creators retain their 
copyright and get credit for their work, while permitting others to 
copy and distribute it. Although the tools are designed to be as easy 
to use as possible, there are still some things to learn in order to 
fully understand their mechanics. 

Do you “speak CC” yet? This lesson covers the acronyms, terms, 
and symbols used in connection with Creative Commons’ tools, as 
well as some key things to know about how the licenses were 
designed. 


Learning Outcomes 


1. Differentiate the meaning of different CC icons 
2. Identify three layers of CC licenses 
3. Big Question / Why It Matters 


Given that most of us are not lawyers, what do we need to know 
about the legalities in order to use the CC licenses properly? 

Creative Commons’ legal tools were designed to be as accessible 
to everyone as possible while still being legally robust. CC’s 
founders made several design decisions that make these legal tools 
relatively easy to use and understand. 


Personal Reflection / Why It Matters to You 


Have you ever come across a CC licensed Flickr images that you 
really liked but were afraid to use because you weren’t sure of the 
legal terms and conditions? Have you ever been frustrated because 
you didn’t understand how to decide which of the CC legal tools to 
use for your own work? 


Acquiring Essential Knowledge 


Copyright operates by default under an “all rights reserved” 
approach. Creative Commons licenses function within copyright 
law, but they utilize a “some rights reserved” approach. While there 
are several CC license options, all of them grant the public 
permission to use the works under certain standardized conditions. 
The licenses grant those permissions for as long as the underlying 
copyright lasts or until you violate the license terms. This is what 
we mean when we say CC licenses work on top of copyright, not 
instead of copyright. 

The licenses were designed to be a free, voluntary solution for 
creators who want to grant the public up-front permissions to use 
their works. Although they are legally enforceable tools, they were 
designed in a way that was intended to make them accessible to 
non-lawyers. 

The licenses are built using a three layer design. 


1. The legal code is the base layer. This contains the “lawyer- 
readable” terms and conditions that are legally enforceable in 
court. Take a minute and scan through the legal code of CC 
BY to see how it is structured. Can you find where the 
attribution requirements are listed? 

2. The commons deeds are the most well-known layer of the 
licenses. These are the web pages that lay out the key license 
terms in so-called “human-readable” terms. The deeds are not 
legally enforceable but instead summarize the legal code. 
Take some time to explore the deeds for CC BY and CC BY- 
NC-ND and identify how they differ. Can you find the links to 
the legal code from each deed? 

3. The final layer of the license design recognizes that 
software plays a critical role in the creation, copying, 
discovery, and distribution of works. In order to make it easy 
for websites and web services to know when a work is 
available under a Creative Commons license, we provide a 
“machine-readable” version of the license—a summary of the 
key freedoms granted and obligations imposed written into a 
format that applications, search engines, and other kinds of 
technology can understand. We developed a standardized 
way to describe licenses that software can understand called 
CC Rights Expression Language (CC REL) to accomplish this. 
When this metadata is attached to CC licensed works, 


someone searching for a CC licensed work using a search 
engine (e.g., Google advanced search) can more easily 
discover CC licensed works. 


CC license basics 


All Creative Commons licenses have many important features in 
common. At a minimum, every license helps creators (we call them 
“licensors” when they use CC tools) retain copyright while allowing 
others to copy and distribute their work. Every CC license also 
ensures licensors get credit for their work. CC licenses work around 
the world and last as long as applicable copyright lasts (because 
they are built on copyright) and as long as the user complies with 
the license. These common features serve as the baseline, on top of 
which licensors can choose to grant additional permissions when 
deciding how they want their work to be used. 


Choices for the Licensor 


All Creative Commons licenses are structured to give the user 
permission to make a wide range of uses as long as the user 
complies with the conditions in the license. The basic condition in 
all the licenses is that the user provides credit to the licensor and 
certain other information, such as where the original work may be 
found. 

A CC licensor makes a few simple decisions on the path to 
choosing a license- first, do I want to allow commercial use, and 
second, do I want to allow derivative works (also known as 
adaptations)? We’ll address how to do that in a later section. 

If a licensor decides to allow derivative works, she may also 
choose to require that anyone who uses the work—we call them 
licensees—make their new work available under the same license 
terms. This is what is meant by “ShareAlike” and it is one of the 
mechanisms that helps the digital commons of CC licensed content 
grow over time. ShareAlike is inspired by the GNU General Public 
License, used by many free and open source software projects. 

These different license elements are symbolized by visual icons. 


This symbol means Attribution or 
“BY.” All of the licenses include this condition. 


This symbol means 
NonCommercial or “NC,” which means the work is only available to 


be used for noncommercial purposes. Three of the CC licenses 
include this restriction. 


This symbol means ShareAlike or 


“SA,” which means that adaptations based on this work must be 
licensed under the same license. Two of the CC licenses include this 
condition. 


, This symbol means 
NoDerivatives or “ND,” which means reusers cannot share 


adaptations of the work. Two of the CC licenses include this 
restriction. 

When combined, these icons represent the six CC license options. 
The icons are also embedded in the “license buttons,” which each 
represent a particular CC license type. Section 3.3 explores the 
combinations in detail. 


Public domain tools 
In addition to the CC license suite, CC also has two public 


domain tools represented by the icons below. These public domain 
tools are not licenses: 


1 CCO enables creators to dedicate their works to the 
worldwide public domain to the greatest extent possible. Note that 


some jurisdictions do not allow creators to dedicate their works to 
the public domain, so CCO has other legal mechanisms included to 
help deal with this situation where it applies. 


The Public Domain Mark is a label used to mark works 
known to be free of all copyright restrictions. Unlike CCO, the 


Public Domain Mark is not a legal tool and has no legal effect when 
applied to a work. It serves only as a label to inform the public 


about the public domain status of a work and is often used by 
museums and archives working with very old works. 


Final remarks 


There is a learning curve to some of the terminology and basics 
about how CC legal tools work. But as you now know, it is far less 
intimidating than it looks! Now that you understand how to “speak 
CC” and know some of the fundamentals about CC license design, 
you are well on your way to becoming versed in CC licensing. 


License Types 


There are six different CC licenses, designed to help 
accommodate the diverse needs of creators while still using simple, 
standardized terms. 


Learning Outcomes 


Explain the CC license suite 

Describe the different CC license elements 

Big Question / Why It Matters 

Why are there so many Creative Commons licenses? 


ee 


There is no single Creative Commons license. The CC license 
suite (which includes the six CC licenses) and the CCO public 
domain dedication offer creators a range of options. At first, all of 
these choices can appear daunting. But when you dig into the 
options, you will realize the spectrum of choices is fairly simple. 


Personal Reflection / Why It Matters to You 

Think about a piece of creative or academic work you made that 
you are particularly proud of. If you shared that work with others, 
would you have been okay with them adapting it or using it for 


commercial purposes? Why or why not? 


Acquiring Essential Knowledge 


Creative Commons licenses are standardized tools, but part of the 
vision is to provide a range of options for creators who are 
interested in sharing their works with the public rather than 
reserving all rights under copyright. 

The four license elements—BY, SA, NC, and ND—combine to 
make up six different license options. 

All of the licenses include the BY condition. In other words, all of 
the licenses require that the creator be attributed in connection 
with their work. Beyond that commonality, the licenses vary 
whether (1) commercial use of the work is permitted; and (2) 
whether the work can be adapted, and if so, on what terms. 

The six licenses, from least to most restrictive in terms of the 
freedoms granted reusers, are: 


CC BY 


The Attribution license or “CC BY” allows people to use the work 
for any purpose (even commercially and even in modified form) as 
long as they give attribution to the creator. 


CC BY SA 


The Attribution-ShareAlike license or “BY-SA” allows people to 
use the work for any purpose (even commercially and even in 
modified form), as long as they give attribution to the creator and 
make any adaptations they share with others available under the 
same or a compatible license. This is CC’s version of a copyleft 
license, and is the license required for content uploaded to 
Wikipedia, for example. 


CC BY NC 

The Attribution-NonCommercial license or “BY-NC” allows 
people to use the work for noncommercial purposes only, and only 
as long as they give attribution to the creator. 


CC BY NCSA 


The Attribution-NonCommercial-ShareAlike license or “BY-NC- 


SA” allows people to use the work for noncommercial purposes 
only, and only as long as they give attribution to the creator and 
make any adaptations they share with others available under the 
same or a compatible license. 


CC BY ND 


The Attribution-NoDerivatives license or “BY-ND” allows people 
to use the unadapted work for any purpose (even commercially), as 
long as they give attribution to the creator. 


CC BY NC ND 


The Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives license or “BY- 
NC-ND” is the most restrictive license offered by CC. It allows 
people to use the unadapted work for noncommercial purposes 
only, and only as long as they give attribution to the licensor. 

To really understand how the different license options work, let’s 
dig into the different license elements. Attribution is a part of all CC 
licenses, and we will dissect exactly what type of attribution is 
required in a later unit. For now, let’s focus on what makes the 
licenses different. 


Commercial vs. noncommercial use. 


NonCommercial (“NC”) As we 
know, three of the licenses (BY-NC, BY-NC-SA, and BY-NC-ND) limit 


reuse of the work to noncommercial purposes only. In the legal 
code, a noncommercial purpose is defined as one that is “not 


primarily intended for or directed towards commercial advantage or 
monetary compensation.” This is intended to provide flexibility 
depending on the facts surrounding the reuse, without over 
specifying exact situations that could exclude some prohibited and 
some permitted reuses. 

It’s important to note that CC’s definition of NC depends on the 
use, not the user. If you are a nonprofit or charitable organization, 
your use of an NC-licensed work could still run afoul of the NC 
restriction, and if you are a for-profit entity, your use of an NC- 
licensed work does not necessarily mean you have violated the 
term. For example, a nonprofit entity cannot sell another’s NC 
licensed work for a profit, and a for-profit may use an NC licensed 
work for noncommercial purposes. Whether a use is commercial 
depends on the specifics of the situation. See our CC 
NonCommercial Interpretation page here for more information and 
examples. 


1. Adaptations 


The other differences between the licenses hinge on whether, and 
on what terms, reusers can adapt and then share the licensed work. 
The question of what constitutes an adaptation of a licensed work 
depends on applicable copyright law (for a reminder, see Unit 2). 
One of the exclusive rights granted to creators under copyright is 
the right to create adaptations of their works or, as they are called 
in some places, derivative works. (For example, creating a movie 
based on a book, or translating a book from one language to 
another.) 

As a legal matter, at times it is tricky to determine exactly what 
is and is not an adaptation. Here are some handy rules about the 
licenses to keep in mind: 

Technical format-shifting (for example, converting a licensed 
work from a digital format to a physical copy) is not an adaptation 
regardless of what applicable copyright law may otherwise provide. 

Fixing minor problems with spelling or punctuation is not an 
adaptation. 

Syncing a musical work with a moving image is an adaptation 
regardless of what applicable copyright law may otherwise provide. 
Reproducing and putting works together into a collection is not an 
adaptation of the individual works. For example, combining stand- 


alone essays by several authors into an essay collection for use as an 
open textbook is a collection and not an adaptation. Most 
openCourseWare is a collection of others’ open educational 
resources (OER). 

Including an image in connection with text, as in a blog post, a 
PowerPoint, or an article, does not create an adaptation unless the 
photo itself is adapted. 


No Derivatives Two of the 
licenses (BY-ND and BY-NC-ND) prohibit reusers from sharing (i.e. 


distributing or making available) adaptations of the licensed work. 
To be clear, this means anyone may create adaptations of works 
under an ND license so long as they do not share the work with 
others in adapted form. This allows, among other things, 
organizations to engage in text and data mining without violating 
the ND term. 


Share Alike Two of the licenses 
(BY-SA and BY-NC-SA) require that if adaptations of the licensed 


work are shared, they must be made available under the same or a 
compatible license. For ShareAlike purposes, the list of compatible 


licenses is short. It includes later versions of the same license (e.g., 
BY-SA 4.0 is compatible with BY-SA 3.0) and a few non-CC licenses 
designated as compatible by Creative Commons (e.g., the Free Art 
License). You can read more about this here, but the most 
important thing to remember is that ShareAlike requires that if you 
share your adaptation, you must do so using the same or a 
compatible license. 


Public domain 


In addition to the CC license suite, Creative Commons also has an 
option for creators who want to take a “no rights reserved” 
approach and disclaim copyright entirely. This is CCO, the public 
domain dedication tool. 


PUBLIC 
Like the CC licenses, CCO (read “CC Zero”) uses the 
three-layer design—legal code, deed, and metadata. 


The CCO legal code also uses a three-pronged legal approach. 
Some countries do not allow creators to dedicate their work to the 
public domain through a waiver or abandonment of those rights, so 
CCO includes a “fall back” license that allows anyone in the world 
to do anything with the work unconditionally. The fall back license 
comes into play when the waiver fails for any reason. And finally, 
in the rare instance that both the waiver and the “fall back” license 
are not enforceable, CC includes a promise by the person applying 
CCO to their work that they will not assert copyright against reusers 
in a manner that interferes with their stated intention of 
surrendering all rights in the work. 

Like the licenses, CCO is a copyright tool, but it also covers a few 
additional rights beyond those covered by the CC licenses, such a 
non competition laws. From a reuse perspective, there still may be 
other rights that require clearance separately, such as trademark 
and patent rights, and third party rights in the work, such as 
publicity or privacy rights. 


Final remarks 
Creative Commons legal tools were designed to provide a 


solution to complicated laws in a standardized way, making them as 
easy as possible for non-lawyers to use and apply. Understanding 


the basic legal principles in this Unit will help you use the CC 
licenses and public domain tools more effectively. 


Chapter 8 
Edupunk Literacy 


Have you heard of unschooling? Unschooling is the belief that 
education is available outside the realm of the school. I would 
suggest there is a strong and soft interpretation. A strong 
interpretation is that all schools are oppressive sites of institutional 
control, and so freedom comes from finding a system of self- 
education that doesn’t require schools. There are many aspects of 
this critique which are true, so I am very sympathetic. But I 
ultimately don’t agree with it, and I’m no fan of homeschooling 
compared to improving public schools so that everyone thrives. This 
strong interpretation is exemplified in Grace Llewellyn’s The 
Teenage Liberation Handbook, which is an important book I highly 
recommend (and is fortunately as of last year in a new print and 
digital edition) if only because it shows you how to begin research 
projects and conduct research and self education. But something 
about this critique always rang untrue to me. For one thing, you 
can’t teach yourself advanced physics, chemistry, biology, and other 
STEM fields just by DIY study -- you need a slow, methodical 
curriculum taught by professors to properly build up the student. 
And hopefully that curriculum is free. I loved going to school 
because it presented me the opportunity to study math and science, 
which I loved and would rather do nothing else as rigorously as 
STEM. I have wanted to be a scientist since first grade, and going to 
school every day was an opportunity to read exciting books and 
take exciting classes. I loved high school, because the ability to 
choose my classes meant I could focus on math and science classes. 
I took every AP class offered at my high school except Calculus BC 
(because unfortunately it was taught at the same time as AP Art 
History). I saw public high school as a way to receive a good 
education (and fortunately I went to a good high school with good 
teachers and good courses) in science for free. I saw our objectives 
align when teachers taught AP classes, which allowed me to earn a 
semester worth of college credit for only roughly $150 in exam fees. 
I found the entire institution fascinating, that my parent’s tax 
dollars were giving me excellent preparation to become a scientist. I 


promised I would find some way to contribute back to the 
community that fostered me into a budding scientist. I studied 
diligently (graduating 2nd in my class of roughly 350 students) and 
enjoyed the rigor of AP classes (which I started taking my 
sophomore year), even if I didn’t always take the AP test at the end 
of the year. I had many friends and my teachers were friends too. 
So the strong interpretation of unschooling always seemed a bit off, 
because if you plan it and approach it correctly, public education 
can be a wonderful opportunity to become a scientist. In fact, it was 
only when I went to a private university (that cost $15,000 a year) 
to study liberal arts that things really fell apart. I felt I was judged 
about my potential for graduate school (and becoming a professor) 
based on my socioeconomic status rather than on my work ethic 
and output. I felt liberal art students were competitive to the point 
of being saboteurs, a conflict I never felt when I was studying 
science in high school (which felt like a group effort in which we 
celebrated each other’s triumph and growing enlightenment in our 
mutual goal of becoming scientists). I was on the quiz [scholar’s] 
bowl and math team in high school, my private university offered 
nothing similar in terms of clubs. My professors were similarly 
competitive (with the students) to the point of being saboteurs, and 
my art history professors were some of the meanest teachers I’d 
ever encountered at that point in my life - they treated me like I 
was stupid (which admittedly I am), I shouldn’t be a liberal arts 
major because I loved and was trained in science and math, and 
that I would never be accepted in the “inner circle” of art history 
professors because I couldn’t afford to fly around to Europe each 
holiday to do “research” in archives. I was extremely depressed and 
often suicidal, something I had never encountered while studying 
science even at an elite level where hard work was no foreign 
concept, and while it did wind up that I had an undiagnosed mental 
illness (that is now cured through medicine, thankfully), I still felt 
like my liberal arts professors were so full of themselves and their 
far-left and anti-humanist philosophers (I am a humanist, natch) 
that they felt they deserved to be cruel to everyone but their chosen 
student elites (which was very subjective in who was deemed their 
golden children, often based on class and who came from a nice 
private boarding school and could jump through artificial, arbitrary 
hoops that were just an excuse to cull the “herd” and “riff raff” 
(read: working class students) from the “elite” career path and 


“elite” college trajectory). Long story short, one of the worst things 
I ever did was leave STEM and public education. I never should 
have gone to a private college (in fact, I had a full ride to my 
flagship state university, so I am eating crow for my choice). I made 
great friends but I firmly believe that anyone who studies hard in a 
public university (have you ever been to a public university’s 
library? They are amazing machines. Judge a university by its 
library!) will have a successful career in science. If public university 
work load is easier than at private universities, make up the 
difference! Study extra books and OCW/OER in your free time 
(science books are now free through OER/Open Access, library 
genesis, or ILL) and read, read, read, everything in science you can 
get your hands on! 

I subscribe to the soft interpretation of unschooling, in which 
everyone should make use of free (or affordable) educational 
resources as much as possible before paying up for so-called 
premium products. That is, I believe every burgeoning scientist 
should basically live at the public library while growing up and 
work hard in public school. A public library is a great place to find 
STEM books, have a quiet place to read your assignments and do 
homework (with free internet if you’re working on a laptop), and 
foster a culture of learning and bookishness. I firmly believe no one 
should surf the internet, let alone join a social media website, as a 
hobby because it is so addictive with so little reward, instead 
reading free books from their public library and public high school 
library, including the local public university academic library and 
InterLibrary Loan system. Think of the time wasted on the internet, 
when you could be accelerating your scientific understanding of the 
world. If you could do one thing to improve your lot in life, it’s to 
never surf the web (killing time by “browsing” social media) or 
have a social media account, and instead spend every minute of free 
time reading nonfiction or listening to science audiobooks. This is 
possible now because of public library’s extensive digital archives. 
You can find “Great Courses” lectures on all types of science topics 
in audiobook and video/DVD form. If you never use social media, 
you can get through so many science books that you'll be a 
competent scientist by the time you reach college, and you wouldn’t 
have spent a cent on anything since you used your public library (or 
a digital public library). Public libraries don’t really contain science 
textbooks (though some do) -- it’s mostly pop science books written 


by scientists for a general audience -- but you know by now that 
there are thousands of free science textbooks that are free on the 
internet as OER! So supplement your local public library’s science 
stacks with OER. This doesn’t even include public television (with 
PBS science shows like Nova) and public radio and science 
podcasts, all of which are free or affordable (it costs $75 a year for 
a PBS Passport subscription, but you’re donating to an excellent 
resource). This is the soft interpretation of unschooling in which 
free resources like public education and public libraries, mixed with 
OER and OpenCourseWare, provide ample study opportunities 
where one can learn employable job skills regardless of which 
institution you choose to study at -- in my opinion, choose the 
cheapest! You can be at a state institution while studying 
OpenCourseWare from MIT (for free). I like how unschooling 
openly asserts the opinion that a world-class education is available 
at your public library, I just don’t necessarily feel that if you are a 
happy scientist taking happy science classes at a happy public 
institution, you have to divest from public education completely. 
That is an unschooling radicalism I reject, and rigorous schools are 
the best place to learn science. I have never been able to learn elite 
science by myself, alone. Public university is free if you get a nice 
scholarship. I think public schools mixed with ample time spent at 
your local public library and reading OER is a mix made in heaven. 
Don’t squander your time by surfing the internet or having any 
social media accounts. You could be learning a new aspect of 
science rather than looking at vacation pictures and experiencing 
FOMO, so divest completely and live the life of a scientist free of 
internet dependence. I learned how to program at my local public 
library, which fueled seven years of employment as a programmer 
before I retired to work at the same public library. There are so 
many educational opportunities in a city outside of just school, like 
a public library, so if school for whatever reason is too expensive, 
don’t be afraid to give a try at unschooling yourself at your public 
library and using OER! It’s your call, though few scientists don’t 
have degrees (it is usually only in computer science that you can 
succeed without one). 


Edupunk 


Edupunk is a term popularized by Anya Kamenetz in her 2010 
book DIY U: Edupunks, Edupreneurs, and the Coming Transformation 
of Higher Education. This book is a relic but worth a read. It 
introduces characters who are so besought by the cost of college 
that they completely devote themselves to finding employment 
based on education acquired solely through OpenCourseWare and 
what would now be called OER. This book is interested in its 
socioeconomic complexity, in that it profiles students devoted to 
learning and who are smart and capable but who simply can’t or 
won’t pay the exorbitant price of modern college. So they 
experiment with internet learning, through what was available in 
2010. It’s depressing to read about people who want to but can’t go 
to college. It’s bizarre we have organized society that people who 
would stand to benefit society through inventions and research 
aren’t able to educate themselves properly just because their 
parents weren’t wealthy enough to help them through college. 
Furthermore, it’s the legacy of working class scientists like George 
Boole of Michael Faraday that show that even working class 
students can be scientific genius and contribute much to society, if 
given the resources and support. But Edupunk is a movement 
(which, for all intents and purposes lives on in the Open Education 
movement) in which groups of DIY learners organize socially online 
in a way to standardize a curriculum (sourced by OER) and support 
each other as they attempt to convert the cultural capital of “DIY U” 
into employment, where they then can access free on-the-job 
training. It’s an interesting artifact of American history that 
scientists at the moment have to be upper class to succeed. Just in 
the way that books transformed from being worth a house in 
Gutenberg’s day to being essentially free today as 1 Mb ebooks, I 
hope we can find a way to make science training (which similarly 
costs almost a house today) and make it eventually free. That’s why 
the people experimenting with unschooling and edupunk, which 
run self-tests to find the best educational experience for the 
minimum amount of dollar investment, is such a rich resource for 
people who are in a similar boat. Learn from your elders by reading 
about unschooling and edupunk. And then write up a short Creative 
Commons chapbook about your own experiences, if you choose that 
same path for yourself. The growing body of evidence from trials 
and experiments with self-learning will help everyone who knows 
enough to be dangerous regarding computers, the internet, and 


open source/Open Education. Acquainting yourself with this body 
of research, which I am trying to add to with this book, is a 
rewarding way to find a new forms and methods of learning 
available only since the invention of the internet and open source 
licenses. OER is going to change the world for the better, so ride it 
for all it’s worth by being an early adopter and reaping the benefits. 

It is worth noting that the hard sciences probably do require a 
degree (if not a PhD). This is bizarre, as barely anyone but the rich 
and independently wealthy can afford to do a PhD. That there is no 
trajectory for working class science students to become scientists is 
a glaring fault in our education system and society. Fortunately, 
there is one field of science that does not require degrees, either 
high or low: computer science. You can do programming just with 
four years of hard work and DIY learning. You do not need fancy 
labs or equipment to learn computer science, just an $80 Raspberry 
Pi and copious OER. That’s why I’m promoting unschooling in 
computer science, as it is a science field without gatekeepers or 
barriers to entry. You can live a fantastic middle class life just on 
the merits of learning how to program for four years, in or outside 
of a college. You can choose to spend $0 or tens of thousands of 
dollars, whatever fits your budget and desires. That’s why computer 
science is a great field -- because computer scientists invented open 
source. So unschooling STEM (say, at your local public library or 
through online OER) is, at the moment (and detrimentally), only 
available to computer scientists. That’s why Edupunk relies so 
heavily on computer science and edupunks make great computer 
scientists, because without the inventions and ideas from computer 
science, edupunking would be impossible. But hopefully Open 
Education and Open Science expand the opportunities to become 
complex, effective scientists at minimal cost to other categories of 
science. Again, the conflict is moot if we would just fund College for 
All, so any working class person could become a scientist at a public 
university free of debt. America is the only developed nation that 
does not provide this, and it is infanticide. 


TODO 


* Read Grace Llewellyn’s Teenage Liberation Handbook about 
unschooling. Be skeptical, though, of the assertion that public 


schools are not useful. Take it more as guidance on how to 
conduct an independent study of a particular subject of 
interest in your free time after school. 

Read Anya Kamenetz’s DIY U: Edupunks, Edupreneurs, and 
the Coming Transformation of Higher Education about early 
adopters of OpenCourseWare and OER. Incorporating OCW 
and OER is a great way to augment a public university 
education, to make sure you leave no leaf unturned in your 
tutelage. 

Both of these are on Archive.org 


Chapter 9 
Cheap College Literacy 


I promote going to the cheapest public university possible. 
Aghast, you might be, because even the cheapest state school is 
often tens of thousands of dollars. But there is a qualifying factor: If 
you are a good student, you might earn a scholarship. That’s it, 
that’s the whole proposition: Be a good junior scientist and student, 
so that when it comes time to apply to university, you earn a 
scholarship based on good test scores or good standing in class rank 
or a good application. And then go to the best university for the 
price. Studying to be an effective scientist is a very important job 
for a high schooler. 

There is an alternative: University of the People. They offer a 
Bachelor’s of Science degree in computer science for roughly 
$6,000. Yes, that’s a four-year science degree for only $6,000. When 
considering whether to go to college, you must keep in 
consideration the fact that UoPeople is only $6,000. If your college 
is multiple times more expensive than that, you should strongly 
consider going to UoPeople. The $1,500 per year cost would require 
only working four hours a week at $8 an hour. If you can work four 
hours a week at a minimum wage job (or better), it could pay for a 
university degree in an important subject. Anything that you don’t 
learn at UoPeople regarding computer science can be learned in 
your free time using OER and OCW. You just need to fill in the gaps 
in your education with resources from the internet or your public 
library. That’s, again, is it: Study computer science for only $1,500 
a year. There’s not much more to be said than that: There is an 
affordable science degree, and it’s available at the University of the 
People. I made $3000 in a summer working as a lifeguard in 2003, 
the year before I went to college. At UoPeople, that could pay for 
two full years of study. Just working one summer at close to 
minimum wage (in 2003). I firmly believe you should be able to pay 
for your college costs working summers and graduate debt free. 
That should be the target cost of public college: What a student can 
earn in a summer. 

To top that off, Georgia Tech offers a <$8000 Masters in 


Computer Science called the Online Masters of Science in Computer 
Science (OMSCS). They are perfectly happy to accept UoPeople 
graduates. That said, in six to eight years (undergraduate and 
graduate) you could have a masters of computer science spending 
no more than $2,000 a year. It’s a brave new world, sister - these 
programs should be considered the default before ever spending 
more money. These affordable programs can be paid for working 
less than five hours a week at minimum wage. Learn about these 
programs, and never look at expensive college again. Leave that 
world behind and enter the world of affordable online college 
degrees. This is the future of college, paired with the economy of 
scale found in internet classes. 

If you are stuck on how to be a good high school student and 
earn a scholarship, I would recommend Cal Newport’s How to Win 
at College, How to Become a Straight-A Student, and How to Be a High- 
School Superstar. I would, as a general life rule, recommend you 
read all of Cal Newport’s books as soon as possible from your local 
public library! As well as watch his TEDx talk on avoiding social 
media. 

As I’ve mentioned, I feel like computer science is one of the few 
fields were you can be an acting scientist and self-teach yourself the 
necessary information to begin work as a junior developer. That 
said, if you can pay for an undergraduate and graduate degree by 
working five hours a week, I would highly suggest getting a degree. 
It provides a certain amount of rigidity and motivation that self- 
study might not have, and everyone deserves the right to call 
themselves an alumnus of higher education. Like I’ve said, there’s 
no shortcut and pursuit of higher education, whether unschooling 
or schooling, takes a ton of work to be employer-ready. I just feel 
like that should be accomplished with absolutely no debt, so that 
you can max out your IRA and 401k when you start work. 


TODO 


* Visit https://www.uopeople.edu/programs/online- 
bachelors/computer-science/ to learn more about University 
of the People’s ~$6,000 bachelor of science in computer 
science online degree. 

* Visit https://omscs.gatech.edu/home to learn more about 


Georgia Tech’s ~$8000 masters of science in computer 
science online degree. 


Chapter 10 
Financial Literacy 


Investing at Vanguard in index funds has been brought up in 
previous chapters, but now I would like to focus on it entirely. 
Fortunately, I have already made an online course about modern 
evidence-based investing (that is to say, investing based on 
academic research). I highly recommend taking it day by day and 
finishing the entire curriculum. Feel free to work ahead, as well. 
This is one of the most important thing you’ll ever learn in your life, 
I’m not exaggerating, and the earlier you learn this stuff the better 
(don’t wait until your first working day to figure out what a 401k is 
and does). The nice thing is, because this is evidence-based and 
applies equally to everyone, the resources to learn how to invest 
this way are often FLOSS even without being computer science- 
related, because everyone can learn this material without it being 
zero-sum. Your growing financial literacy does not take away from 
my investing security, in other words, so more people learning to 
index invest is not detrimental to my investing returns. Many 
people volunteer as educators in this space. 

I wrote a 22-page Open Access book: “They Began to Open FIRE!: 
An Open Educational Resource on Investing and_ Financial 
Independence.” Read it to synthesize the basics of sound investing 
principals and the crucial impetus to be frugal while young. 


TODO: 


* Check out “They Began to Open FIRE!: An Open Educational 
Resource on Investing and Financial Independence” EPUB and 
PDF. 


Chapter 11 
Make an Endowment 


We can use the principle we learned about last chapter to fund 
an endowment to pay for our frugal DIY lifelong education for the 
rest of our lives. The 4% Rule says that we can live off 4% of our 
portfolio (invested in index funds) each year without hurting the 
principal (original amount) of the portfolio. That means, for every 
yearly expense, if we save twenty-five times that cost, invested in 
index fund, we can pay for that expense for the rest of our lives. I 
have used these principles not only for planning for retirement, but 
to fund my DIY education for the rest of my life. 

I received a spot bonus at work after working long hours on a 
project of roughly $3250. It was a nice windfall and I wanted to put 
it into my retirement savings. It was around March 2021 and Elon 
Musk was in the news for his promotion of Dogecoin as the next 
“big thing” in internetville. Its price had soared to above 20 cents 
from a price a few months prior of around half a cent, and all my 
coworkers in my job were telling me I should buy Dogecoin with 
my bonus. I had sat on the sidelines in the Bitcoin bubble of 
Thanksgiving 2017, and became a passionate reader of r/buttcoin, 
so I was firmly anti-crypto currency at that point. I told my 
coworkers I was putting the $3250 into an endowment (i.e. $VTI) 
to pay for Perlego for the rest of my life. Using the 4% rule, $3250 
x .04 = $130 a year in perpetuity, and Perlego is $144 a year. 

Perlego was released in America in the summer of 2020 as a 
streaming service of books and textbooks that cost $144 a year. It 
currently has a library of over a million books that can be read on a 
tablet or desktop/laptop with internet. It suffices for replacing an 
academic library that one would, for example, find at a university. 
All at the cost of a couple of hours of minimum-wage labor each 
month. Long before Little #96d7af Books, I was blogging about how 
important and revolutionary it would be for someone to create a 
“Spotify for Books” that cost $15 a month for access to all the books 
ever written. Though Perlego doesn’t offer every book ever written 
in its stacks, it does offer a satisfactorily-sized library to justify its 
$12/month price tag. In other words, if you are studying academic 


texts and don’t want to wait patiently for OER to be funded and 
written about the topic area, Perlego will put books into your hand 
for a couple of hours of work a month. This is a huge boon to 
anyone who lives in a city where there isn’t a public academic 
library or public library with sufficient interlibrary loan 
infrastructure. It is a (legal) academic library, delivered via the 
internet, for $144 a year. 

The benefit to us is that 70% of what is learned in college is 
learned by reading books at the school library. Wandering the 
stacks and picking books to read for pleasure is one of the greatest 
joys of the college experience, and at the moment can only be 
reproduced online at Archive.org (or at least it used to be before 
they lost their publisher lawsuit). We need a voluminous affordable 
online library so that people can peruse the virtual stacks and make 
curricula themselves of topics of interest. We need to make it 
possible for people to enter an online academic library, and after 
four years of constant reading, emerge with a college-like education 
from reading great works of literature and research. Though 
Archive.org comes close to offering this possibility, its future is 
fraught with danger as every publishing organization is out for its 
blood and destruction. Perlego offers an anodyne solution free from 
the perils of Archive.org -- for a small price each month, one can 
have access to a million digital books. Though not free, the burden 
is small, and it is almost guaranteed the Perlego library will grow in 
size over time as more publishers sign on to the streaming model. 
And the best part is, this can be paid for through a small 
endowment earned by working a summer at minimum wage. 

Picture this -- using the 4% rule, in order to pay for $144 a year 
in recurring cost, you must save $144 x 25 = $3600 in an 
endowment invested in index funds. $3600 is how much I earned 
the summer before I went to college working as a lifeguard at a 
public pool in my city in 2003. Not 2023! 2003! So it is entirely 
possible to fund access to an academic library for the rest of your 
life via an endowment to pay for Perlego working one summer. I 
believe digital books are the most cost-effective way to learn a 
subject possible. Far cheaper than college, terabytes of digital books 
can fit in the palm of your hand on a $100, 5 TB external hard 
drive. A tablet computer is the size of one book but can hold 
hundreds of thousands, and require no more infrastructure than 
internet and electricity. If you want to learn a subject for at little 


cost as possible, ebooks are the way to study. Nothing else can 
compete. Paper books require paper, ink, and lettertype. College 
classes require professors paid a professor’s salary each year. 
Ebooks cost pennies. So the best deal you’re going to find to 
reinforce your self-learning and DIY education is always going to be 
an ebook. We’re now at the stage of development of online libraries 
that a million books can be offered from Perlego for $12 a month. It 
took a lot of time and experimentation digitally to get here, but we 
have finally arrived at an affordable online academic library. It is, 
dare I say, a huge accomplishment, if not an education renaissance. 
Want to make sure you can read and study for the rest of your life? 
Start a Perlego endowment. Then buy an e-ink Android tablet that 
supports apps like Libby, Hoopla, Kindle, Perlego, Palace Project, 
and Archive.org -- something like the Onyx Boox line of e-ink 
tablets. You are set for affordable digital reading for life. 

If you buy $3600 worth of $VTI or $VTSAX in a Vanguard 
brokerage account (saved up by working a summer job), you will 
have essentially bought yourself a scholarship for life. You can sell 
$144 worth of the mutual fund each year for life to pay for Perlego 
and never bite into the principal of the endowment. That’s what I 
did in March 2021. Rather than putting my bonus into Dogecoin, I 
bought $VTI as a scholarship endowment. Now I can buy a Perlego 
account every year for the rest of my life. Essentially, I bought 
myself a million books that take up no space (and exist in the 
cloud), available anywhere anytime as long as there’s internet for 
my tablet, and I never have to worry about saving up again. This 
would have been a great use of my summer funds from life 
guarding in 2003 if Perlego had been around. Basically, I could 
have bought myself an academic library for the $3600 I earned that 
summer, rather than going to school. I could have kept working, for 
example, and studied on Perlego for the rest of my life. Rather than 
putting my family into debt by going to college, I could have DIY 
studied by reading the textbooks on Perlego, rather than paying for 
a real, brick and mortar university library. By working the 
equivalent of a summer at minimum wage, I now have books for 
the rest of my life, paid for via my endowment. 

Of course, that’s just talking about Perlego. That’s ignoring my 
local public library (with an interlibrary loan system that can get 
me any book I want for free) including their stacks and Hoopla + 
Libby, my local university’s academic library where I have a 


borrower’s card, State Library of Kansas, Archive.org, Palace 
Project, Open Textbook Library, Open Access books and journals, 
LibreTexts, OpenStax, et cetera. All of this infrastructure is free 
except for Perlego, which is paid for via my endowment. I have 
millions of books I can read for free for the rest of my life, because 
the $144/year is paid for by my endowment. I no longer have to 
save money for books. I can study any subject I want to, forever for 
the rest of my life. Furthermore, I probably will never buy another 
book my entire life. My education is taken care of and stress-free 
and 100% paid for. This is the benefit of setting up an endowment. 
When an entire academic world can be opened up at no more than 
$200 a year, $200 x 25 = $5000 endowment can pay for education 
for life. When working, it doesn’t take long to save up $5000 in 
$VTI. And then you never have to worry about books for the rest of 
your life. 


Chapter 12 
Commons Funding 


Public libraries are a physical phenomenon: stacks and librarians. 
When they try to go digital, prices bloat and copyright gets in the 
way so that licenses are exploitative and disproportionately 
restrictive. The only way libraries can own books digitally is to serve 
open source books (books with Creative Commons licenses). This 
right to host and retain digital books is the only one that makes 
sense for a digital book, because beyond software development cost, 
digital books can be delivered for free via the internet. It makes 
sense not to pay the author after it has been written for the 
(copyrighted) license, but to pay authors up front to crowdfund its 
ungluing. Ungluing is the process of paying for a copyrighted work 
to be released with a CC license after a certain threshold of funding 
has been secured. This is available through sites like https:// 
unglue.it. Then the $100 the library pays that would have gone to a 
two-year license can instead go directly to the author (no 
publishers) to unglue/open source their work. 

Once we have an affordable platform to add open source books 
to a library collection, which we have in projects like The Palace 
Project, we just need a way for ungluing to become standard 
practice. Authors can choose a middle class life by charging to 
unglue their works at a price set by an hourly rate determined by 
the length of time taken to make the work. Say, $30 an hour, that 
they took to write the book. Rather than hoping their book goes 
viral, and they become millionaires, they simply hope to eke out a 
middle class life, not the life of a superstar. This does not mean 
Creative Commons licenses books can’t go viral -- in fact, plenty of 
fame can accumulate from open source works. But that will 
translate into increased patronage and celebrity, rather than simply 
book sales (since it’s already been unglued). Writers should aim to 
have a pronounced voice and influence in their community, but 
temper expectations of superstardom. Charging an hourly rate to 
unglue a book is much more reasonable than hoping your book is 
the 0.01% of published books that “go viral” and make an outsized 
profit. Hourly rates for writing could make ungluing attractive. 


Simply put, through the process of ungluing, you will never have 
superstardom that directly translates to book sales. Once your book 
is unglued, it is forever in the commons and open domain. But 
that’s where a Patreon system comes in, so that you can earn a 
“fan” income to pay for daily expenses, rent, and food, in exchange 
for promising to open source your future creations. One thousand 
$100 per year level patrons would create a stable middle class life. 
Fans are more likely to join your Patreon if they know future books 
will be open source, for everyone everywhere. And paid for based 
on an hourly, middle-class salary. OER must be front-loaded in 
funding, paying for a work’s creation either up front through 
something like a Kickstarter or else back loaded by running an 
unglue campaign (after a work has been created). This would also 
work great for zines and music. Musician should be paid a middle- 
class hourly salary for the creation of public domain works. While 
this removes the ability to earn “infinite gains” (in theory), it 
ensures that open source digital artists are dedicating art into the 
open domain and contributing to the world’s open resources. Any 
“excess fandom” salary can be earned through a Patreon for people 
who want to promote further creation of open source works. 

We need to link creative works with hourly wages. When people 
think of high ceilings of potentially infinite returns from having a 
work go viral if lucky, we need to ensure a minimum floor tied to 
an hourly wage. Celebrity can still happen with Creative Commons 
works, it’s just not as clear-cut as increased book sales, as when 
operating under copyright. Linking the creative process to hourly 
wages would remove the “mystery” and “aura” behind the creative 
process and put it more akin to blue collar, manual labor like in a 
factory. Rather than devaluing art which doesn’t “succeed”, which 
is a knee-jerk reaction to the restrictiveness of copyright, we need 
to see that artistic creation must be unglued into the open domain 
only by paying for the factory that produces the art. This pays for 
cost and cost alone. Rather than hoping for virality and sheer, 
naked celebrity, artists can rest assured that their work is in the 
open domain for everyone to use and reuse, able to get into the 
hands of anyone in the world that needs it, without copyright and 
restrictions and cost. This is an excellent feature of Creative 
Commons, and one of the reason, so many digital artists are 
committed to entering their works into the open domain. But 
anything beyond cost has to just go in a tip jar like Patreon, as a 


thank you for making the art open source. It cannot be coerced by 
having the work forever locked away, for 95 years, by copyright. 
The purpose of the creative act should be getting your artwork into 
the open domain as quickly as possible so that it can be used by 
your followers and fans, while still paying your hourly wages. 
Artwork needs to be celebrated not on sales but on how quickly it 
enters the open domain. News anchors and morning news hosts 
should report “<So and So’s> latest album entered the open 
domain today after just two days of an ungluing campaign,” etc. We 
need to emphasize that copyrighting a work should be a last resort, 
and that the purpose of creation should be to earn campaign funds 
to have it enter the open domain/unglue. Copyright should only be 
used as a method of shuttling the work into the open domain as 
quickly as possible. Ungluing should be the default method of 
crowdfunding. And then supplement with a Patreon tip jar. This 
only makes sense if you are crowdfunding to dedicate something 
into the open domain, otherwise what are your fans paying for? A 
digital copy they can’t use for anything creative? Emphasize public 
funding, as in public domain funding, not simply crowdfunding. 
Your could even make your company a nonprofit, more akin to 
public television/radio/media. 

Artists need to craft artist statements that validate their 
commitment to the public domain. When patrons know current and 
future works will be made open domain, they know supporting 
their favorite artists through Patreon has benefits for themselves 
and the entire world. Unfortunately, copyrighted art is zero-sum, 
behold to power law that says 20% of works hold 80% of the 
earnings, recursively down. But public domain works are free from 
power law’s hold on funding, in that it pays an hourly wage rather 
than depending on virality. It also de-emphasizes celebrity and all 
the troubles that come from that, in exchange for emphasizing 
getting good works into the hands of people that want to read and 
use it as free from friction as possible. Crowdfund your Creative 
Common works by either front-loading with a Kickstarter campaign, 
or back-load it with an Unglue.it campaign, and supplement with a 
Patreon tip jar! The more you publish into the public domain, the 
more your fans will appreciate your commitment to making open 
art, which will be expressed by fandom and patronage. You can still 
earn a salary using Creative Commons! There are resources for 
earning money in exchange for releasing your works into the 


Creative Commons! Learn about them and use them! Aim for a 
steady salary, rather than the 0.01% chance your work goes viral. It 
can still go viral, just your fandom will grow in other ways than if 
your work was copyrighted and making increased sales. It’s win- 
win, as you can live as an author while still contributing to people 
who can’t necessarily afford your book, paid for by people who are 
willing to donate to your cause. Go make a fandom by creating 
open domain works “so good they can’t ignore you”! Success (but 
maybe not success in the traditional notion of success -- that’s 
good!) will assuredly follow. 


Chapter 13 
Piracy 


Piracy is not going away - in fact, it will only increase in ease. 
Especially in the world of books and image-based art, where file 
sizes are so small that pirating can be done much more easily than 
with “large file” formats like video (which increase bandwidth and 
hence the cost of sharing/seeding). This should not bother you. 
Piracy is a bit like progressive taxes -- it is largely used by people 
who couldn’t afford to buy the book anyway. Perhaps your book 
will contribute to the person’s development in such a way that they 
start earning more money so that they no longer have to pirate 
books. But streaming isn’t a solution either -- almost no profit is 
earned from streaming, it is simply a matter of counteracting 
piracy, to make an easier product to piracy, even though salaries 
aren’t earned through streaming. Creators must plan for a world in 
which their creative works are available for free just a few clicks 
away. Creators should operate under that assumption, that their 
work is easily available for free. It’s just the way the post-internet 
world works. You can bemoan and try to use the power of the 
police state to counteract that, but that would waste taxpayer 
money for something that will never go away. You can spend your 
entire life crying about piracy, no longer making works that matter 
but rather just cry all the time about how piracy has ruined the 
artistic act. 

Or you can agree that Creative Commons licensing thwarts the 
efforts of pirates. When your work is free to use and reuse, there is 
no “piracy” with which to even have a concern. Without copyright, 
there is no piracy (just copy fraud). The point is to make piracy 
moot by ungluing your work after crowdfunding it, so that it is no 
longer piracy since it’s in the commons. Artists who rely on 
copyright will forever be victims to copyright violation, because 
some people just don’t have the funds to pay for something digitally 
and piracy is so easy to do on the internet. If someone would rather 
break the law than pay for art, they probably don’t have the money 
in the first place to buy your art. As public domain artists, we want 
to simultaneously unglue our art into hundreds of open art 


aggregators (like Palace Project) after crowdfunding our work and 
paying for our labor. These open art aggregators are easier to use 
and download from than piracy sites. And there’s no guilt involved 
with reading a Creative Commons book -- someone might even 
donate after reading it if they liked it. To spend your entire life 
fighting and blaming piracy for the decline of art/civilization is to 
use a deficit model of art, where the scarcity of physical art (note: 
digital art or mechanically reproduced art is not scarce) via 
copyright mandates that source files be guarded by a police/ 
surveillance state and that sharing of the source file is thwarted by 
some sort of repressive, punitive means. That paradigm is bound to 
fail long-term (and thus far has). The internet genie is not going 
back in the bottle. Piracy shows that the old, copyright-dependent 
model of physical art is deprecated in the digital realm. Physical art 
requires production costs which must be recuperated, thus 
copyright was invented. But digital art has no cost to distribution 
and production, hence, no need for copyright/Intellectual Property, 
as there’s no production costs to have to recuperate via a legal, 
short-term monopoly. We can collectively mourn, but then get over 
the changing landscape and adapt to the newfound importance of 
the open domain. We have to grow into an age of the open domain, 
because operating on a model that has to circumvent file sharing is 
ignoring the obvious rule of networking -- files are easily shared on 
the internet. Copyright made sense under the old rules of physical 
media, where media has a size, shape, and smell. Under the rules of 
computers and ubiquitous internet, only the model of ungluing 
works into the public domain through crowdfunding/Patreon makes 
sense. People are sick of buying a CD or movie only to have it be 
prevented from being played on their computer, or buying digital 
media and have it be prevented from creating physical media out of 
it. Copyright is annoying, and that’s why people don’t want to pay 
for copyrighted material - it’s forever locked down even if you pay 
for it. Ungluing a work releases it into the open domain 95 years 
earlier than it would have naturally. Fans are willing to pay for that 
speedup. 

Fighting piracy is ridiculous because it is not going away nor will 
it be thwarted. Please accept this. It sucks, but it’s no longer the 
1970s and computers aren’t going away. Except: It doesn’t suck. It 
is easy to share files on the internet. That’s a good thing that will 
lead us closer to library social democracy. You should look at piracy 


and admire how uploading an open domain work and having it be 
available for public download is even easier than using pirate 
websites. In that sense, open domain work aggregators are the 
future of media consumption. Upload a Creative Commons work, 
and it is automatically put on the shelf and serialized in hundreds of 
OER databases. It’s like putting it on the shelf of thousands of 
public library stacks. When you unglue a work, it is forever 
available to anyone in just a few clicks thanks to the network of 
open domain APIs. It is the same ease-of-effort that makes piracy so 
successful, open implemented as a boon to society with no one 
harmed, since the open sharing is consensual. So yes, piracy sucks 
for creators, but the same infrastructure that makes piracy a very 
real thing is mirrored in open domain infrastructure that has 
thousands of people reading your book that would otherwise never 
have even heard of it. And all that is paid for up front by 
crowdfunding and thwarts any relevancy to piracy, since your 
creative act has already been paid for up front. No copyright, no 
piracy. No copyright, immediate syndication by digital public 
libraries. Getting mad over piracy is like ignoring the 800 pound 
gorilla in the room -- the infrastructure of piracy proves copyright 
makes no sense in the digital age. Born-digital works should be 
unglued into the commons. Piracy is the dark web equivalent of 
digital public libraries. Copyright a work and it immediately gets 
syndicated onto Library Genesis. But unglue a work, and it 
immediately gets syndicated onto hundreds of OER digital public 
libraries. I would choose the latter framework, it is the future. 
Copyright enforcement won’t ever stop piracy, no matter the 
promises of more and more of a police state that your publisher 
recommends funding. Accept it as a very real phenomenon that isn’t 
going anywhere, and consider ungluing your works instead, which 
puts your art in front of everyone in the world and doesn’t require 
them to use pirate sites. It is syndicated on legal, public library-like 
OER aggregators like LibreTexts and Palace Project. Your generosity 
will be reciprocated by your fans. 


TODO: 


* Listen to the Srsly Wrong podcast about the educational 
renaissance happening thanks to online file sharing, which is 


a boon to all of humanity: https://srslywrong.com/ 
podcast/279-unlocked-the-golden-age-of-internet-piracy/ 


Chapter 14 
Art for the Price of a Book 


One of the greatest inventions ever was the book. It could teach 
you something new, roughly for only $20 (today’s prices for a new 
book). You could hear a story, learn about a person, study a new 
philosophy, educate yourself, or find some data. It was so extremely 
versatile -- arrange some letter type, ink some pages, then bind it 
together into an affordable, compact unit for sale. After about a 
decade, a used book could be purchased for a couple bucks. The 
same phenomenon happened in audio -- purchase for yourself an 
audio CD for roughly the same price as a book. For some reason, 
though, the same thing did not happen in art. Painting aren’t 
$15-20. Mechanical reproduction has not affected the visual arts. 
Sure, back during the Renaissance you could purchase woodblock 
prints affordably. But people still buy paintings hoping that some 
day they can sell it for millions of dollars. That is bizarre, because 
no one acquires books hoping some day they can sell it for millions 
of dollars. That just doesn’t happen in the age of mechanical 
reproduction. This is a flaw in the logic of art that makes the entire 
enterprise suspect. Mechanical reproduction is awesome, it opens 
doors to people who otherwise wouldn’t have access, and to turn 
away from mechanical reproduction in the twenty first century is 
the last reigns of hipsterdom and commodity fetishism. It makes 
people think of art as an investment rather than something they use 
for $20 then sell it in a decade or two when they’ve exhausted its 
usefulness for $2, like books. “Books are to be used” says the Five 
Laws of Librarianship. This is made possible because they are 
affordable due to the efficiencies of the modern manufacturing 
process. Art, on the other hand, is only sold when it is “done” being 
stored in a repositorium because it has accrued in value, it is never 
donated to public libraries for city-wide painting sales for $2 each. 
This, I would argue, is why visual artists use Creative Commons 
licenses less, compared to book writers and musicians. They think 
they are inventing investment vehicles rather than works that “are 
to be used,” and hence copyright and no mechanical/digital 
reproduction. 


Part of the fun of being a writer or musician is figuring out how 
you can pay your bills and still save and invest for retirement when 
the internet makes ubiquitous copies of your book or album 
available for pennies of hardware/server costs. This situation really 
ticks off some people (dare I say misanthropes), who think they are 
God’s gift to humanity and their creations should require immense 
riches to be able to access, as they deserve immense riches. But to 
those who view the internet situation as “fun” due to the challenges 
presented by ubiquitous free copying and sending (while still 
aiming to earn a middle class salary), to think of copyrighting your 
works seem to fit into the scarcity mindset of painting, where single 
copies are investments rather than the book-mindset where one 
source text is copied and printed millions of times and sold at bare 
bottom prices. Profits are derived from sheer quantities of sales en 
masse rather than one copy sold for a million. But even that “en 
masse” profit margin is complicated by the nature of digital works 
-- where copying is even easier and margins are even smaller. 

That’s why I believe if you are an artist, you shouldn’t sell your 
works for any more than the cost of a book. Sell a million posters 
for $20 rather than one painting for $20 million. That way, your art 
gets into as many hands as possible through the wonder of modern 
mechanical reproduction. Find the cheapest way to make prints, 
then sell these prints for $20, the cost of a book/CD. And then, 
when funds have been raised sufficiently, release the source artwork 
into the public domain. Give it to the world as a thank you to your 
funders and patrons. Give them a $20 poster (the same price as a 
book) and give them an open domain digital source file. If your 
work is good, your fandom will grow, and you will find an easier 
and larger audience for your next affordable piece of art or 
crowdfunding campaign. Then keep in mind that the post-inflation 
price of a 1923 five-cent Little Blue Book is 86 cents, and see if you 
can produce art that you can sell digitally or physically for 86 cents. 
Considering the return on investment of books is so high -- you 
learn something, you are entertained, etc. -- maybe art should only 
cost a dollar too. Can you find some way to distribute physical art 
for 86 cents? Try it! You might just be the next “Little Blue Art.” 
Imagine paying $0.86 and getting an open domain book, album, or 
piece of art. That’s the future imaginable when you promote 
machine reproducibility rather than scarcity imposed via 
Intellectual Property. Sell a million $1 works that cost $0.50 to 


produce, and you get half a million dollars. People want to buy 
open domain works, they don’t want to be blocked from full use by 
some regressive, pre-digital-era copyright. Invent things not for the 
patents or copyrights but to have people pay you to produce public 
domain works, available 95 years earlier for public consumption. 
People don’t want to pay for copyright, people want to pay for 
works to enter the public domain. This could even be a donation -- 
your art house/printing press could be nonprofit. PAY FOR 
COPYRIGHT? NO! DONATE FOR PUBLIC DOMAIN? YES! 

People love donating to nonprofits, public libraries, public 
television/radio, and public schools. COPYRIGHT is the equivalent 
of private schools, private libraries, private media. All the things 
that push people’s buttons because they expect you to pay up for 
their supposed prestige and eliteness their subscription costs confer. 
Only the gullible fall for these false promises. Who cares about 
prestige? Public domain is public schools, public libraries, public 
television/radio. Work in the public domain and work in the 
nonprofit world to create a fandom that will donate to keep your 
creating for their and other’s benefit. Make the payment reasonable 
by selling physical copies with minimal margins, almost at cost but 
on a huge scale, and see how quality work contributed to the public 
domain is rewarded. People want to donate for the benefit of 
others. They don’t want to shop. They want to educate themselves 
and others. Furthermore, deep down they don’t want to pretend 
that they have prestige or eliteness (by buying something 
pretentious). Copyright attempts to enshrine prestige by making it 
impossible to copy something. A private education can’t be copied. 
But an open educational resource can. The open domain attempts to 
education everyone for free, regardless of their ability to pay. There 
is no prestige or eliteness in the public domain, and that is a good 
thing you should support as much as physically possible. 


Chapter 15 
Social Competition Media 


Before this book ends, I would like to emphasize how important 
it is to treat the internet like a public/academic library. This 
framework has helped me a lot in limiting the amount of time I 
spend surfing, information seeking for no reason, and using social 
media. 

If you treat the internet like a library, the most important role 
when you “log on” is to find good books. There is no escaping that 
if you want to read good ebooks, you will have to browse digital 
libraries until you find an ebook for download. The downside is that 
you have to use the internet, which presents an enticing distraction 
from what your initial goal of logging on was, which was to find a 
good book or three, a distraction that can waste hours of your time 
if you’re not diligent in policing your attention. 

When you enter a public library, your goal is not to make friends 
or to socialize or to check in with your friends. That’s not to say 
public libraries aren’t a great place for making friends, socializing, 
or checking in with your (library) friends. What I mean is that the 
purpose of a public library is to get books and media and videos 
into your hands. The social nature of libraries is only concomitant 
to the fact that it is a meatspace place to meet other people. But the 
purpose of a library is not to enable friendships or socializing, it is 
to provide books to as many people as possible. Socializing happens 
in real life, just the same as at a coffeeshop or church or party. 
What I’m trying to say is, socializing happens in meatspace, not 
online. The purpose of the internet is not to socialize or enable/ 
bolster friendships, it is to get (electronic) books into people hands, 
or tell people where in the stacks the physical book they want is 
located. Friendships happen in real life, in meat space. You 
wouldn’t communicate solely with your friends in the library by 
leaving post-it notes for them to discover pinned up in the stacks. 
You communicate in real life with friends, you don’t communicate 
on the internet with friends. You make friends in real life, you don’t 
make friends on the internet. You talk with friends in real life, face 
to face, not through post it notes and reply comments on social 


media. 

While you can certainly “hang out” at the public library (1 totally 
encourage it! There’s no better third space), I want you to hang out 
in real-life third places, not the voluminous “third spaces” on the 
internet. In real life third spaces always trump online third spaces. 
Communicating face to face is such a fractally, exponentially better 
form of communication than posts and image uploads with 
captions. I want you to hang out with friends and develop 
friendships in third spaces in your town, or at minimum on video 
chat, rather than on social media. Read Sherry Turkle’s “Reclaiming 
Conversation” for a longer discussion on why face to face 
communication is the best, most important form of communication. 
Our collective decision as a society to solely communicate with 
friends via phone texting and social media is causing the sort of 
social isolation that is describe in Putnam’s “Bowling Alone,” where 
social groups and community organizations are dying because 
everyone’s “partying” on social media rather than face to face in 
third spaces. This is a horrendous decision, with rampant harms to 
young kids and even adults. Texting is like 0.000001% the efficacy 
of communication that human to human, face to face discussion is. 
You should use cell phones to enable a meet up in real life between 
friends, and then party with those friends cell phone free with no 
device checking for the extent of your meetup. Don’t take photos of 
every meetup, just try and make it for as long as time as possible 
without any use of your phone while hanging out with friends. The 
internet is not the place to socialize -- third places are! It is false 
advertisement to claim social media is any bit social. It’s simply an 
MMORPG where levels are gained by accumulating more swords 
(sorry, likes and friends) than your competition. The harms of 
MMORPGs are well documented -- they are known to be designed 
to be as addictive as possible, ensnaring teens in a colorful world 
that trumps the real world (where you should be reading books and 
doing homework) and real-life friends when you have a raiding 
party full of always-online internet addicts. Please see social media 
as just another form of MMORPGs, one in which text and photos 
form the equipment and gameplay rather than killing mobs. But the 
social dynamic is the same -- ruin teenager’s lives, make their 
memories of high school a dull grey with no real world experiences, 
and interfere with homework, studying, reading, doing chores, and 
professional development as the hours drip away whenever you’re 


in the MMORPG world. So much useful time is lost to MMORPGs/ 
social media that could be put to actually hanging out with friends, 
making stuff, making art, forming bands, making movies or digital 
art, starting businesses or learning the stuff that can kickstart all 
your careers, getting ahead in school or math or science or culture, 
just to post 250 character text responses and uploading photographs 
of yourself to a corporation that wants to invade your privacy and 
make a form of braindead entertainment that is as addicting as 
possible, in order to scrape more of your personal information and 
data about your social network. Want to play the most exciting 
video game ever created? It’s called, “owning or living in a house 
and keeping it clean and maintained” -- it has thousand of hours of 
playlength! Why play a video game when you could be sweeping, 
doing the dishes, cleaning the shower/toiler, or home maintenance? 
These are the best video games ever created, and you don’t even 
need a TV or monitor and computer! 

If you treat the internet as a library, you realize you only “log 
on” to accumulate some books for the near term, not to bolster 
friendships (somehow thought possible without any friends actually 
being near to you). You don’t go to the library to bolster friendships 
alone, you go to checkout books and magazines and movies and 
music. Your time on the internet and your phone should be spent 
forming reading lists and finding recommendations for books to 
read. Then, favorite all the books you want to read in Libby/ 
Hoopla/Palace Project/Perlego/Archive.org, send your latest round 
of books to your e-ink tablet, then LOG OFF. Get off your computer/ 
phone, and go to your e-ink screen tablet and start reading rather 
than doing any surfing. There is no more browsing after you get this 
week’s books, you are set, and you can stay off the computer until 
you finish reading this set of books. Then in a week or two, log onto 
the computer, consult your reading list/favorites, check out the 
latest batch of ebooks from the digital library of your choice, send 
them to your e-ink screen tablet, and then LOG OFF and start 
reading for a few more weeks! Notice that this is using the internet 
as a public library - a source of books and movies and music. NOT a 
place to develop friendships. You get your books, then LEAVE the 
public library (either to the library cafe to read and socialize, or 
another third space). I don’t use the internet to make friends, I 
make and talk to friends IRL. The allure of thinking the internet is a 
place to socialize and make friends implies that it’s anti-social to log 


off, thus pushing you to spend longer and longer hours on social 
media so that you become a more “available” and “helpful” friend. 
But the exact opposite is true! Real friendship begins when you get 
off the computer (an explicitly solo-use contraption) and hang out in 
real life, unmediated by computers. Friendships aren’t made 
through a computer - books are downloaded through a computer. 
That’s all a computer is good for: finding new books. It’s not a third 
space, it’s not a friendship engine, it’s a silly library of media. Get 
your books for the week, then log out and enter the real world. Read 
your ebooks in a cool place with friends. Go to the public library 
and study and socialize in a meeting room with friends, free from 
computers. There’s no need to think the best, let alone the only, 
way to communicate with friends is social media. Just use your 
phones to coordinate a meetup, then hang out at a coffeeshop or 
library or whereever! Get off the computer and get into the real 
world! 

I encourage everyone to quit social media completely, use their 
phones only to coordinate meetups and not long conversations, 
photos, or reading texts. Send any and all phone reading to a kindle 
with the “Send to Kindle” feature. Refuse to read longform text or 
conversations on a phone. If you want to talk with a friend -- TALK 
ON THE PHONE, don’t text! There is so much more information in a 
call than in texting. Texting is devoid of intonation, body language, 
subtlety or anything else that makes communication powerful and 
useful. So avoid it and avoid social media. Yes, I mean literally 
delete your accounts and never “post” on the internet again. “Post” 
used to mean mailing letters -- ever thought of returning to the 
source of the term and writing letters? The internet is a place to a) 
check your email once a week, b) download ebooks to read on your 
e-ink screen tablet, and c) watch open courseware. If you aren’t 
doing one of those three things, you are using your computer in a 
way that will hurt your real life friendships and prospects in life. 
Spend as little time on your computer as possible. Like a library -- 
get really good at finding the books you’re looking for, curate a 
long reading list of digital books you can read on your e-ink tablet, 
then download them and log off until you finish reading that batch 
of books. That’s the algorithm, that’s it. Delete social media, see the 
folly of trying to make friends over an impersonal medium, and 
move on to real friendships in the real world, independent of any 
corporation, while preserving your privacy and leaving as small as 


internet footprint as possible. I want no information about me 
presented on the internet - I want a google search of my name to 
return hundreds of “ryan holm”s living across the globe, but 
nothing about me other than my publically facing artworks. I don’t 
want anyone to know any information about me other than the 
twelve or so publically facing artworks and books I have released 
on archive.org. I don’t want anyone to know where I live, what 
schools I went to or jobs I work at, what I look like, who my friends 
are, or what my hobbies are. If you know my name -- that’s all I 
want you to know about me through something as privacy invasive 
as the internet, where there are no boundaries on privacy or 
personal information. You should try and leave as small as digital 
footprint as possible - no photos of you, no resumes of your job 
history, no listing of friends that can be scraped by police or 
nefarious actors, no political posts other than the ones presented in 
a well-researched and written book (that someone has to actually 
read, not just glance at a single sentence), no listing of vacations or 
cars or houses or anything else that becomes a fame/stuff bragging 
game. I don’t want to be on any social media (and haven’t, since 
2008). My life is awesome, I have close friends and I read 10-15 
books a month. I don’t want to waste any of my time looking at 
vacation pictures or getting jealous over photos of stuff my 
acquaintances have bought. Life is too short to be staring at a 
screen. The only thing I want to stare at for 12 hours a day is a 
book. I want to spend as little time as possible on the internet. If a 
friend has a story they want to share, then we can talk face to face 
about it. ’m not looking for maximum efficiency in friendships -- 
I’m not looking to “compose once, get read by hundreds”. I am fine 
with repeating myself to each new friend a story, I don’t need to 
reach a hundred friends at once unless it is through a pithier 
medium like a book or piece of digital art. I don’t need daily 
updates on myself or my friends. Eff efficiency! I want analog, real 
world relationships, where I can see my friend’s real-time face and 
body language as I tell my story and listen to theirs, not a friend 
count or retweet count or like. Quit social media and see your 
world expand beyond anything a computer could facilitate. Your 
goal should be to spend as little time on a computer as possible, and 
as much time as possible fostering real world friendships facilitated 
in meatspace, while maximizing your reading and hobbies and art 
and science. This is the biggest “duh,” it befuddles me that people 


are still using social media in this day and age. I don’t want to give 
any corporate my time or money, I want to use my time and money 
on my actual friends and my actual hobbies. I don’t need the 
internet beyond checking out books and movies and music! I don’t 
spend thousands of hours in the stacks, surfing, I get the books, log 
off/exit the stacks, and then go sit down with my books/ereader 
and read them. 

So please, treat the internet like a library. Get your books, then 
get out. Quit social media and only use the internet to download 
your latest batch of books, movies, and music. Then stay off the 
computer and attend to your real life friendships and hobbies and 
reading list. Trust me, you won’t regret it one bit! Social media is 
just another MMORPG, where the goal is for the corporation to 
make as much money as possible by getting you addicted to a world 
that is just dumbed down and made in the mirror of a casino 
enough to be more fun than the real world. Focus on “leveling up” 
in the real world, through hobbies, employment, and useful skills, 
not a digital world that will disappear as soon as the money dries 
up. As Boards of Canada says, “The internet is evil. Wake up.” Put 
down the social media and pick up an ebook, you won’t regret it. 
To paraphrase Emma Goldman, “If social media made you any 
friends, it would be illegal.” 

It would be remiss if I promoted using a Raspberry Pi to 
download and read Open Educational Resources if I also didn’t 
emphasize that you must use your computer only to acquire and read 
books. The entire rest of the for-profit internet world is designed to 
be as addicting as possible and suck up as much of your time and 
focus and a corporation can get. Please be absolutely militant in 
your disgust for the internet and the casino it has become -- stay 
away from anything that isn’t book, movie, open courseware, and 
music related. Curate your reading list on something like Trello, 
then work your way through it. Don’t go surfing around looking for 
fun. You don’t go to a public library to attend a party. You party at 
parties. You don’t party on the internet. It is a research tool -- do 
your research, then log off to read and synthesize your research. I 
can’t promote OER if I don’t also emphasize that that same 
computer used to read OER can also ensnare you in mindless brain 
rot (short, algorithmically-delivered videos) and _ addictive 
MMORPG-like social media sites. Don’t use them! Stay away from 
them! If it’s not a book, it’s not worth your time! Go to museums 


and concerts and book talks and book clubs and parties and 
lectures, don’t spend a single minute on social media! It’s time to 
grow up, use the internet like a library (one to educate yourself at), 
not a place to make fake friendships in order to make your friends 
jealous of your friend count and vacation photos. I would trade 
100,000 social media “friends” for a single real world friend that 
would hold my hair while I puked or drive me to the hospital when 
I needed to go. I don’t want kids or even adults to spend a minute 
on the computer when they haven’t read the entirety of the YA 
section at their local public library, or read the entirety of the 
Science section in the stacks. There are so many more important 
things to do than be on a computer! So many important books to 
read and knowledge to learn. Time is way too short to spend a 
moment staring at a screen! There is science to do and art to make! 
Don’t sit and become a serf-er, MAKE and CREATE and become an 
artist or scientist! There is no second childhood, second college 
experience, second first job, second starter home. Your time, I 
promise you, is better spent reading books or ebooks and listening 
to/making experimental music and learning DIY skills in as much of 
an analog world as you can make, than spending a minute on a 
computer staring at a screen. The internet is good at finding and 
delivering library materials - books, movies, music, journal articles. 
That’s it, that’s its entire purpose. Don’t use it for any other 
purpose, because you will fail and waste your time and potentially 
become addicted to a corporate simulacrum of fun and friendship. 
Fun doesn’t happen on the internet, just like fun doesn’t happen at 
the library. It’s not particularly fun to go to the stacks and find a 
book. It’s not a party. Fun happens when you actually open up and 
read the book or build real world friendships, in the real world. Fun 
and friendship happens in the real world free and far from screens. 
Don’t believe anything other than that, no matter what Apple or 
Google attempts to tell you. A good rule of thumb is to use your 
local university for entertainment, not the internet. A_ local 
university hosts events for townies. Look it up! 

For more information, read Cal Newport’s “Digital Minimalism” 
and watch his TED talk. His New York Times article is also 
insightful: https://www.nytimes.com/2016/11/20/jobs/quit-social- 
media-your-career-may-depend-on-it.html 

Interesting r/nosurf thread. Food for Thought: 

I Asked ChatGPT to Be Satan and It Literally Described 


Social Media 
If I were the devil, here are some things I might do to manipulate 
people: 


Encourage Greed: I would fuel people’s desire for wealth 
and power, making them prioritize material success over 
meaningful relationships. 

Foster Division: I would sow discord and mistrust among 
different groups, causing conflicts based on race, religion, and 
politics. 

Spread Lies: I would promote falsehoods and 
misinformation, making it hard for people to distinguish 
between truth and lies. 

Encourage Addiction: I would push people towards 
harmful behaviors like substance abuse and compulsive use of 
technology, trapping them in destructive habits. 

Promote Selfishness: I would make people focus on their 
own desires at the expense of others, leading to widespread 
disregard for community and empathy. 

Undermine Morality: I would blur the lines between right 
and wrong, leading people to justify unethical actions for 
personal gain. 

Exploit Fear: I would amplify people’s fears—fear of 
failure, fear of rejection, fear of death—to paralyze them into 
inaction. 

Destroy Hope: I would make people believe that change 
and redemption are impossible, trapping them in despair. 

Encourage Vanity: I would inflate people’s egos and make 
them obsessed with their appearance and social status, 
diverting attention from deeper values. 

Isolate People: I would push individuals into isolation, 
cutting them off from supportive communities, which would 
leave them vulnerable to more destructive behaviors. 


This approach would aim to weaken individuals and society as a 
whole, driving chaos and disconnection. 


ke* 


If I were an angel, I would: 
Guide people to kindness: Inspire them to treat others with 


compassion and empathy. 

* Protect the vulnerable: Shield those who are defenseless 
and in need of support. 

* Encourage forgiveness: Help people let go of grudges and 
heal relationships. 

* Promote peace: Reduce conflict by guiding people to 
peaceful resolutions. 

* Inspire self-growth: Motivate individuals to improve 
themselves and achieve their potential. 

* Comfort the grieving: Bring solace to those dealing with 
loss and pain. 

* Foster gratitude: Encourage people to appreciate the good 
things in their lives. 

* Help people find purpose: Guide them toward discovering 
their life’s meaning and joy. 

* Protect the environment: Encourage humans to take care 
of the Earth and all its creatures. 

* Spread hope: Ensure that no one feels alone, reminding 
them that better days are ahead. 


kek 


The prompts: 


* If you’re the devil or Satan. What would you do to people? 
List them. One sentence each. 

* If you’re the angel. What would you do to people? List 
them. One sentence each. 


Chapter 16 

In Praise of a Domain of One’s 
Own and Knowing How to Make 
a Webpage 


A great education campaign described in Audrey Watters’s work 
is a “Domain of One’s Own.” Here, colleges support students 
through a pipeline that includes purchasing a domain for 
themselves and setting up a WordPress instance, hosted by the 
college. They essentially get a blog and website for the duration of 
their stay at a participating university, and they can transfer the 
host onto an outside host once they graduate. So every student gets 
a domain and a website. 

I think there are few skills more valuable in this day and age 
than knowing how to create a website. It doesn’t have to be 
complicated -- I am a big fan of text-only websites. But even text- 
only websites require a rudimentary knowledge of HTML. That is 
daunting, but really only takes a few weeks upon which to get a 
basic handle. Creating a web page opens up the world of 
programming, as it is often programming skills that take a basic 
webpage into the realm of beauty and sophistication. Nothing 
provides a greater compulsion to studying programming than a 
student having a webpage to maintain and enhance. If you want 
kids to start programming, teach them how to make a webpage! 

I taught myself how to make webpages in seventh grade. I 
started a webpage making business in eighth grade. I went into 
college knowing how to make and host webpages. As an art major, I 
hosted my webpage on my academic servers (people.ku.edu/ 
~ryanh and people.reed.edu/~holmr) until my archive grew too 
large for its file size restriction, and I registered my own domain 
and webhost for my Max/MSP music and 16mm films (culminating 
into my DIY music label www.wikinography.com my junior year). 
This was right at the advent of YouTube, when it was too low 
resolution -- 480p -- to host hi fidelity art films, so you were on 
your own for hosting and serving the movie files. Making web pages 


was the most fun aspect of being an artist, because it got my 
artwork in front of people who otherwise wouldn’t have access to 
my physical films and music. I could send my professors to my 
webpage to view my films. My friends could download my music 
onto their iPod. I even took Letterpress and Italic calligraphy in 
school so that I knew how to design beautiful web page layouts, 
formats, and fonts. To say building my web page was the best 
education I received in college would not be an exaggeration. All 
this culminated into becoming a programmer/full-stack developer 
in my early thirties. If I hadn’t been making web pages since my 
childhood, I wouldn’t have taken the plunge to learn proper 
programming. 

If you don’t know how to make a webpage, I suggest you drop 
everything and take a week and learn the basics. Even if you just 
put up a text-based webpage, do it! Share your research, hobbies, 
and interests. You can host your website at Github or Gitlab 
“Pages.” Study up on how to use those, every educated person 
should know how to use Git! As you expand in your skills, you can 
eventually learn CSS and JavaScript. Those will open even more 
doors to you. You can start by taking a look at Static Site 
Generators like GatsbyJS. This makes something more like a blog, 
without requiring a backend server like WordPress or Django does 
(i.e. it can be hosted at Github Pages for free). 

A site I recommend for learning basic website making is 
freecodecamp.org. They are a nonprofit, open source EdTech 
organization that wants to teach people of any age how to program. 
I suggest looking up their YouTube channel and focusing on HTML, 
CSS, Github/Gitlab, Markdown, and JavaScript courses. Many of 
their tutorials are over 10 hours long! This will get you up to speed 
on making a webpage in just a few weeks or months. 

Depending on your aims, you might also want to learn the basics 
of setting up and creating a WordPress website. I personally don’t 
use Wordpress (I use GatsbyJS), but you might find it easier than 
coding a static site up from scratch. Hosting is more expensive 
though, as Github/Gitlab pages won’t host a WordPress site. 

Once you know the basics of making a web page, and have made 
a couple demo pages locally, now is the time to make your first 
webpage! Create pages based on your favorite topics, your research 
and research topic, science and math and art, or anything else that 
catches your fancy! It is very similar to making a book, only the 


book is readable on the web. Make whatever makes your heart sing! 

A correlate to that is learning how to make modern digital books. 
I think everyone should know how to 1) make webpages and 2) 
how to make a digital book. The easiest way is to install LibreOffice 
(a FLOSS word processing suite that replaces Word and Excel for 
free) and, after typing up your book in their WYSIWYG (what you 
see if what you get) editor, export the book as 1) an .epub and 2) a 
.pdf. PDF and Epub are the lingua franca of ebooks. All modern 
ereaders can handle epub and pdfs. You can upload your generated 
ebook files to Github/GitLab pages, and host the book there via a 
nice web page that explains and links to the book files. Or mirror on 
Archive.org! Knowing how to make a book is not enough, you need 
to know the basics of web page making enough that you can host 
and serve up your ebook files somewhere. See the relevancy? 

Once you know how to use Static Site Generators, you can even 
write your book in Markdown format, after which you can both 
compile your book into an epub and compile the book into a 
website broken into chapters using the Static Site Generator 
software (GatsbyJS with the gatsby-plugin-ebook will do this). As 
you can see, there is little difference between knowing how to make 
books and learning how to make web pages. Both skills are crucial 
to any educated citizen! Everyone should know how to make web 
pages and how to make digital books! This is crucial knowledge in 
the modern economy. This book, for example, was written in 
Markdown and compiled into an ebook using the Rust open source 
software “crowbook”. 

I would then also suggest you learn how to use LaTeX in order to 
create beautiful books if you are in the sciences (or even if you are 
in the liberal arts!). Remember, all of this learning should be free 
through open source software and open educational resources like 
freeCodeCamp’s curriculum and YouTube channel! 

Once you know how to make webpages to host your creation 
(including books, music, films, podcasts, paintings, illustrations, 
poems, anything and everything), there is no boundary on what you 
can achieve as a digital artist or scientist. Release your works into 
the open domain by using the Creative Commons license that 
speaks to you. Start a Patreon, Kickstarter, or Unglue.it Campaigns 
in order to fund your present and future creations! Contribute to the 
open domain and upload/backup your works onto Archive.org. 
Welcome to the work of Openness! You had to learn a few things on 


the computer, but once you have them under your belt, you can 
contribute to the open ecosystem all of your skills, knowledge, and 
expertise! Make works that change the world for the better, and 
dedicate them to the open domain. Find a way to fund your 
creations, and voila! You are a digital artist and computer scientist! 
Whether you’re in the sciences or liberal arts, knowing how to make 
and host a webpage, create digital books, and use LibreOffice/ 
LaTeX is essential knowledge. Don’t pass up this recommendation! 
Spend a few months mastering the above, and you will find doors 
open in the creative process. You won’t have to rely on an outside 
printing press or distributor, you can make your own music label/ 
printing press/library/publisher/gallery. 

Best of luck in your creation. Here’s to many future webpages 
and books or albums! You won’t regret learning this stuff. Buy a 
domain for $15 and host a webpage expressing your deepest 
passions! This is the first step in being an open educator. Welcome, 
thanks for making the effort. It is 100% better to express yourself 
through your own webpage than on a corporate social media 
account, where they own everything. 


Chapter 17 
A Federal Digital Public Library 


One of my favorite books I’ve read in the past few years is the 
book The Public Option: How to Expand Freedom, Increase 
Opportunity, and Promote Equality by Ganesh Sitaraman and Anne L. 
Alstott. The book, like this book, is a tour of public options in 
American life, and proposals for new ones. In the same way the 
public domain can be expanded into the open domain to 
encapsulate open access books or ones that use Creative Commons 
licenses, so too can the public option be expanded into the open 
option. While public options necessarily denote something paid for 
through government, an open option can fulfill the same goals as 
government institutions while not necessarily being funded by 
government. One of the large call to actions in the Sitaraman and 
Alstott book is a plea for a federal online public university. Rather 
than relegating online learning out to the state, it is better in their 
opinion to centralize the institution at the federal level so that there 
is no in-state, out-of-state tuition and there is simply federal 
university tuition. Because the internet is essentially borderless, it 
makes sense to christen the first fully online public university at a 
federal level above state governments and state funding quibbles. In 
The Public Option, they hope to call the university Adams University, 
after James Quincy Adams (who called for the creation of a 
national university -- something that only makes sense in the 
context of an internet-only curriculum today). I like this idea, 
because I believe almost every teenager should go to a public 
community college or public university in their state. But for adults 
who never got a degree or are looking to retrain, it is nearly 
impossible to stop working in order to take time to pay tuition at a 
university for in-person learning. For working people, an affordable 
federal online university would make a lot of sense. It wouldn’t 
compete or take traffic away from community and_ state 
universities, because working adults wouldn’t attend those anyway. 
Those same schools could focus less on developing and funding 
online classes and focus on their true contribution to humanity: in- 
person classes. While it would probably be more useful in the 


meantime to bolster community and state colleges, a federal online 
public university could make sense some time in the future. 
Similarly, I believe we need a Federal Digital Public Library. In 
the world of digital books that require no physical object to read 
other than an independent and decentralized electronic ereader, 
there is no need for a digital public library to exist only in one 
particular city. There are no borders in downloading and reading an 
ebook. You can check out an ebook from your local digital public 
library whether you’re in Kansas or Kazakhstan, as long as you have 
the app downloaded and tied to your library card. In much the 
same way as open education suggests an online federal public 
university, open access books suggest an online federal public 
library. Rather than having to worry about housing and distributing 
physical books, a federal digital public library would just be 
required to code the server infrastructure to house digital books and 
distribute them to cardholders to read on their ereader. Or better 
yet, if the digital library just housed open (Creative Common) 
books, you wouldn’t even need to worry about “card holding” 
restricted to tax-paying citizens, and open up the library to anyone 
in the world. By being a repository for open access books, a federal 
digital public library would be a library open to everyone, all day, 
anywhere. It would be a borderless open option for anyone who 
understood English and had a computer or ereader and internet. I 
believe the value of a federal digital public library could be 
immense, with great impact in getting free books in the hands of 
everyone in the world. Better yet, because there is no physical 
location to the library, the money saved could be spent on 
commissioning open domain books from authors. The federal 
government could bargain with an author to “unglue” their work 
for inclusion in the open library. Maybe for $50,000, an author 
would release their creation into the open domain. Perhaps fifty 
books each year could be unglued for the public, and over the years 
a huge library could accumulate of works unglued by the federal 
government, as well as archiving and distributing any other open 
domain book chosen for inclusion in the library. All the texts in, for 
example, the Open Textbook Library, LibreTexts, and Directory of 
Open Access Books could be included, and the federal government 
could commission textbooks that they feel were missing from the 
oeuvre, forever unglued into the open domain for current and 
future generations. Just like PBS creates science shows (which 


unfortunately aren’t Creative Commons licensed yet), a federal 
digital public library could commission science books from authors 
(or unglue existing ones they believe fall into their curatorial 
guidelines) and add them to the Federal Open Library. 

A Federal Open Library could thus be a funding source for 
important books to educate and entertain children and adults. It 
makes sense to create a tiny, open library for people that don’t, for 
whatever geographical reason, have access to a public library. Or it 
could supplement anyone who does with a few more open domain 
books. The more books the better, and the easier it is for people to 
find open books, the better, and hence the need for a good website, 
catalog, and proper funding. Because only open books would be 
included, the library wouldn’t be massive like the digital library you 
see in local public libraries (my current electronic library at my 
public library exceeds 100,000 books). Each book would be 
individually unglued through philanthropy and federal funding and 
thus rarer. Funding for OER is already happening at the state and 
local level, but federal support would be a boost to generate even 
more OER. Much like PBS creates entertaining shows, the federal 
government could unglue entertaining books too. Not everyone 
would be happy with the idea of government-sponsored books, but 
if it works well for PBS (federally funded fiction and nonfiction 
shows), it could work for a Federal Open Library fiction and 
nonfiction books too. 

The closest thing we have in existence is the Library of Congress 
collection of Open Access books: https://www.loc.gov/collections/ 
open-access-books/about-this-collection/ This is a great starting 
place to create a Federal Open Library, just re-appropriate this 
collection into the beginnings of a federal digital public library. 
Throw a name on it, give it a catchy domain and website, and start 
it up! Fund books and curate them, rather than just collecting and 
archiving them as a sub-collection in the LOC. If you want to do this 
under the auspices of the Library of Congress, go ahead and do so! 
Fund the librarians and curators and promote the archive to 
everyone in America. Make it as useful as a local digital public 
library -- fill all requirements and needs. Don’t have it just be 
academic texts (as open access currently tends to be), unglue 
entertaining and educational fiction and speculative fiction for 
anyone to use in their book club. Make open access books aimed at 
the popular audience, not just academic audiences. 


Palace Project’s Palace Bookshelf comes close to being a 
nonprofit-ran digital open library (https://palacebookshelf.dp.la/ 
palace_bookshelf), but isn’t funded in the same way a federal digital 
public library would be. Palace Bookshelf doesn’t unglue works. 
Neither does Merlot. It is totally expected right now that the 
nonprofit sector will fulfill the duties of an open library in the 
meantime, but having a Federal Open Library would just be icing 
on the cake for the world of Open Education, their duties could 
overlap and intertwine. In fact, the library at the Federal Open 
Library could directly supply the textbooks and primary sources 
used at Adams University. The FOL could serve as the library for 
AU. 

I think we need to be open-minded in ways the federal 
government contributes to the world of open education. Rather 
than filtering down through NSF grants to university authors who 
open source their works, the federal government could grab the 
horns directly and create a federal digital public library with books 
unglued through federal and philanthropic funding. Otherwise, the 
only open access books will be academic texts. It makes less and 
less sense for digital public libraries to only exist locally, in the day 
and age of ebooks and open content. As archive.org proves, a digital 
public library makes sense. Let’s open more up! 


Chapter 18 
Conclusion 


The public library is an ethos that is applicable to modern 
governing and democratic organization. Library social democracy is 
a democratically elected government that believes education is a 
human right and enshrines college for all in its constitution. No 
longer will there be debt associated with education, under library 
social democracy, college will be just as free as is K-12 public 
school. Library social democracy will fund public libraries both 
physically and on the internet. You can visit your Federal digital 
public library on the internet available at your local public library. 
You can read Open Access books anywhere on your e-ink tablet, 
downloaded through an affordable cell phone plan’s hotspot or at 
the public library. There will be third spaces that don’t attempt to 
suck every dollar from you in turn for a place to read. There will be 
ample reading and studying spaces, in public parks, community 
centers, public libraries, public universities, and museum cafés (not 
to mention affordable coffee shops). Many will be pursuing higher 
learning through a Public Domain Ivies/University in a Raspberry 
Pi model, where educational resources are open and free for anyone 
via the internet, though for no degree, certification, or reward 
beyond intrinsic reward and desire for lifelong learning. The 
resources will be openly licensed to ensure up-to-date resources are 
available free, not just books that have expired into the public 
domain 95 years after publication. Library social democracies will 
fund the creation of OER, using public tax dollars to create public 
open source educational resources that are immediately available to 
global netizens. The public will have hundreds of thousands of 
Open Access books and lectures that they can read and learn from 
in their time off work (which will be three days from a four-day 
work week). The public library will be the most important place in 
any city, and people will travel from city to city just to explore and 
learn about new public libraries to borrow ideas and 
implementations from each other. There will be no rivalry or 
competition between universities, because there won’t be sports 
teams (see Anu Partanen, The Nordic Theory of Everything, Chapter 


Four). And as all universities will be public, students will cheer 
each other on as they become competent and educated citizens in 
their country in a thriving democracy with free university, 
preparing to contribute in their own special way to society through 
their [unionized] working life and upskilling along the way for free 
through OER and their public library. With no debt, they can work 
in the nonprofit space, for example, or contribute more of their free 
time to volunteering (such as by writing and creating more OER or 
open art for others, with which they can educate and entertain 
themselves free of charge). 

In a library social democracy, people will get undergraduate 
degrees for free and will then join the labor force with zero debt. 
They will contribute to a government pension during their four 
decades of work and paying their taxes, which will cover their 
expenses in retirement. Weekends are spent doing chores and 
listening to audiobooks, with as much studying accomplished as 
possible in one’s three days off. People pursue education for 
education’s intrinsic sake, free from cost and financial restriction. 
Reading (copyrighted) books and audiobooks will be free through 
public libraries, and Creative Commons books will always be free 
online and available through a repository e-reader apps. With the 
money saved, people can save towards their retirement or donate to 
local education nonprofits. Teachers are a prestigious profession, 
with teaching being well paid and valued by all in society. Business 
owners and entrepreneurs proudly pay their taxes when the bill 
comes due, and individual taxes only take one page of paper to 
finalize and pay. Everyone able to work will be able to afford 
housing and food and internet, and can get around town on ample, 
free public transportation, or else in nice e-bike lanes. 

Energy will be 100% supplied through wind, water, and solar, 
not requiring any development of new technology. 

Library social democracy is the trajectory of civilization, now 
that the whole world is connected through computers and the 
internet. Ebooks are so efficient in that they are only a few 
megabytes in size, allowing easy, affordable (if not completely free) 
copying and distribution over the networks. Ebooks are also the 
best return on investment, in that they develop focus and critical 
thinking, while requiring just a simple Raspberry Pi, e-ink tablet, or 
even antiquated cheap laptops running Linux. People recognize the 
power of ebooks to, in a sense, “solve” an education crises caused 


by rampant libertarian political ideology, and so dedicate their 
creations in the open domain through Creative Commons licenses. It 
is this act of resistance and good will that will subvert the 
everything-for-me-and-nothing-for-others libertarianism of Chicago/ 
Austrian School of Economics. Now that tens of thousands of people 
are creating Creative Commons works every year, the dominoes of 
Chicago school economics will crumple under library social 
democracy. Their influence has persisted longer than necessary in 
the influential lives of boomers, but now with a changing 
demographics of digital natives, the ideology of openness and 
democracy will return to prominence. Open Source and Creative 
Commons is the genie that can never go back into the bottle. The 
world has been advanced in leaps and bounds thanks to open 
source technology, a fruitful and abundant world that never would 
have been possible if everyone was beholden to the monopolistic 
dominance of Microsoft and Microsoft alone. Computer scientists 
are not going to stop using and contributing to open source 
technologies. Open Source has been so successful that it’s ideology 
is seeping into the liberal arts and creative fields now. With truly 
open (and hence public) digital art, people know that copyright is 
not necessary to live a fulfilling, educated life. The profit-at-any- 
social-cost veneer of copyright has fallen, and the young are used to 
a world in which philanthropy, crowdsourcing, Patreon, “unglue it” 
campaigns, and grants pay for the writing of books published into 
the open domain. 

Open is Public and Public is Library Social Democracy and 
Library Social Democracy is Open. People need love and education 
and shelter and whole, plant-based food and internet/computer and 
social interaction and medicine and art. All these things are 
provided, or at least assisted, by libraries. When someone 
contributes their art into the open domain, they are putting their 
work on a digital public library shelf for anyone to check out. If you 
are someone that has gained from the public library, you can 
immediately recognize the power in this act of someone else putting 
their work on a library shelf. It’s weird, to people who grew up 
going to the public library, to transition to the recognition that 
future public libraries will be digital rather than physical. You 
might even mourn a bit for the loss of your childhood “friend,” the 
comforting library stacks. But the digital public library is open to 
every netizen in the world, 24/7 365 anywhere, and similarly free 


of cost to all. The emotional losses of a public library going digital 
are immediately countered by the immense utility of a digital public 
library -- free books, free education, free music, free art for 
everyone. This digital public library’s stacks are filled with Creative 
Common, “open domain” works. When someone dedicates their 
work into the open domain, it is forever free to anyone, paid for by 
a bit of patronage and philanthropy to pay for a respectable hourly 
wage. The library shelves get larger and larger, to the point where 
the digital, open public library is as big and useful as a real, 
physical public library. This will assuredly happen in the future, as 
the open education movement builds in infrastructure, funding, and 
support. And what a happy future that will be! No longer will 
people have to spend their retirement money just for education and 
entertainment (although hopefully by then we have College for All 
and social democracy). You can listen to thousands of albums by 
Creative Commons musicians, for example, and never have to buy a 
CD or subscription service again. You can just donate to your 
favorite open musician or journalist if you have the means, 
supporting their future work, while their past work remains open 
access for even nondonors. The same will happen for movies, books, 
audiobooks, art, journal articles, and college lectures. This is library 
social democracy, or Open Access. And the good news is you don’t 
have to necessarily wait for an open future -- there is quite an 
impressive Open ecosystem at the present moment! A couple dozen 
lifetime’s worth already, I would wager! You could live and thrive 
like education royalty, for the cost of a Raspberry Pi. 

Thanks for reading this book, I hope you found it useful and 
rewarding. See how you can volunteer and contribute to this space 
as much as you can give in your free time. We’re all working and 
learning and pursuing hobbies and art. See what pieces you can 
contribute into the public domain, and see your work have greater 
impact than would be possible under a copyright. In the future, I 
hope there is more government funding, subsidies, and 
encouragement of dedicating works into the open domain. For now, 
chalk it up as volunteer work. Volunteering is so important, to both 
real impact in society and intrinsic self-fulfillment. Everyone should 
volunteer a bit each week. I choose to volunteer, for example, by 
writing this book and releasing it into the public domain for anyone 
to read, use, and reference. Hopefully as I improve as a writer I can 
increase the effectiveness of my volunteer labor. For now, I think 


we all should learn about and pursue the new world of openness as 
much as we can. It will build a future we want and are proud to live 
in. Library Social Democracy. No more greed, avarice, and 
libertarianism, just philanthropy, volunteerism, and rewarding, 
intrinsic sharing of your deep work. I look forward to seeing what 
you make and dedicate into the open domain, so I can share it with 
my friends for everyone’s use and re-use around the world for free! 


